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We Have 
Taken Advantage 
Of the Dull Times 


To speed up our experimental work on new ideas in textile machinery by 
using men freed from ordinary duties in other departments. As a result, we 
have brought out more improv ements the past year than in any like period in 
our history. 


Our X Model Loom is built to run at higher speed than other looms, to weave 


better cloth. It is as up-to-date as the most modern automobile, with. 


powerful brakes, alemite fittings, improved mechanisms throughout, and roller 


_ bearings if desired. It will produce more, weave better cloth and at reduced 


Costs. 

We have added another model to our excellent Silk Looms. *® 

Our High Speed Warper, designed to be the best Warper ever built, is proving 
the best in actual operation in the mills. : 

Our Spindle with the Stimpson Patent Centrifugal Clutch is a spinning room 
improvement long desired. It will wear as long as any solid whorl spindle. 
Our Rings, with a new and superior finish, can be started as new rings with 
the traveler used on your old ones—or even with a heavier traveler. 

A Shuttle Eye which threads up more easily and quickly——and will not 
unthread—eliminates misthreads on shuttle changes. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Offices Atlanta Georgia and Spartanburg South Carolina 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation. 
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ROY 
Textile Grinding Machinery 


Greetings for the New Year. Now is the time 
to look. over your card grinding equipment. Its 
importance in your business cannot be overestimat- 
ed. Roy Textile Grinding Machinery has long been 
regarded as ‘the standard of the industry. It is. 
‘made by men who specialize exclusively in this 
special machinery. | 


This organization stands ready at all times to re- 
condition your grinding equipment and because the 
average mill cannot do without their grinders it is 
our custom to loan grinders while yours are being 
repaired. 


True grinding+-proper setting—excellent carding 


B.S. ROY & SON CO. 
Established 1868 
‘Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
| Mass. 


TWISTER 


 RINCS 


All types of Ring Holders 


To be exactly right, ring holders MUST be made with 
a thorough understanding of rings. Knowing rings 
intimately from thousands of tests of all sorts, we 
furnish holders which are SUPERIOR because made 
with an exact knowledge of the strain which rings will 
safely stand while being inserted and the proper fit 
and pressure for each style of ring. We make al: 
types of holders of steel, cast iron and brass and will 
gladly send samples and quote prices. 


Whitinsville (Mass) 


SPINNING RING CO. 
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ADE-MARK 


Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 
efficiency—the young do likewise. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Greenville, 8. C. 
W. T. Smith 


Browns, Ala. 
G. H. Jones 


Dallas, Texas 
G. Moore 


~Soon— 
oreven NOWe 


Right now is a good time to make definite 
plans for improving .the grounds around the 
factory; to put into the ground those trees and 
shrubs you have been thinking about. 


Spring is always a busy time—but if you 
write or wire us, a representative will go a 
reasonable distance to discuss your problems, 
tell you what should be done, and how to do it 
ECONOMICALLY. 


We can furnish promptly all the trees, 
shrubs and plants that will be needed. Our 
men will direct the planting, and a one-year 
guarantee goes with each job. 

Planning and planting ideas are “on tap’’ 
here. A letter or wire will bring them to you. 
Send it today. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 
Landscape Gardners, Nurserymen 


Hickory, North Carolina — 
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Report of H. 


HE Riverside & Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., have 

long been recognized as one of the outstanding mill 
companies of the South. The president of the company, 
H. R. Fitzgerald, is one of the best known mill execu- 
tives in America. 

Under the leadership of the United Textile Workers 
of America, a branch of the American Federation of 
Labor, union employees at Danville went on strike 
sixteen . weeks ago. The strike has ‘been marked 
by continued and exaggeration and misrepresentation by 
the union leaders, by dynamiting, arson and other acts of 
violence. Troops were called to Danville some weeks 
ago to protect employees who wished to work when the 
mill resumed operations after a shut down of several 
weeks. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the mills last 
Thursday, President Fitzgerald, in his annual report, 
dwelt at some length upon conditions that have develop- 
ed because of union activities. His report will be found 
of much interest to all mill men. 

Following the presentation of Mr. Fitzgerald’s report, 
the directors of the company unanimously adopted 
resolution in. which the management of the mill was high- 
ly commended for the manner in which it has conducted 
the affairs of the company during the strike. 

Mitts Lost Money 


The mills this year lost money. The financial state- 


ment, presented with the president’s report shows a net 
loss for the year 1930 of $665,432,69. Actually, there 
was a manufacturing profit of about $900,000 but owing 
to the necessity of marking down goods, finished, and in 
process and after charging off $300,000 additional for 
depreciation the “red ink” entry is produced. 


The annual report presented to the shareholders last — 


year showed net earnings of $434,316.27. 

The immediate prospect for the mills is shown in the 
report to be not very encouraging. ‘Prices,’ Mr. Fitz- 
gerald reported ‘‘are extremely low and the demand for 
all lines of staple goods remains below normal.” But he 
sees reasons for encouragement noting that ““we do expect 
that-the New Year will witness a larger distribution of 
cotton. goods and that there will be a gradual recovery 
\owards more profitable operations.” 

As to the effect of the strike, the shareholders are in- 
lormed that it “has caused your company but little inter- 
lerence,” Further on in the report, however, reference 


is made to “delays” caused by the strike. ‘‘We are having 
an active demand for some of the new lines that we have 
veen developing and of which we would have attained 


not bear repeating” 


Fitzgerald 


a much larger volume but for the delay occasioned by 
the unfortunate conditions through which we have pass- 
ed. 

More than sixty per cent of the company ’s machinery 
is now in full time operation and “there is no aac to 
obtain all the help we need.” 

The strike itself was dealt with in the opening para- 
graphs of the report to the stockholders the mill presi- 
dent charging that “a full corps of agitators and pro- 
fessional propagandists” selected the local mills “‘for their 
first attack in a campaign to organize the textile indus- 
try’ and he goes on to tell how the management prepared 
to meet and withstand the onslaught in order the control 
of the mill’s labor policies might not be wrested from the 
company. There are allusions to the weaning away of 
the operatives under the spell of oratory and the creation 
‘in many of a frame of mind that failed utterly to appre- 
ciate the seriousness of the economic situation.” Mr. 
Mr. Fitzgerald charged that a “gospel of hate’ has been 
preached, that discontent and insubordination was gen- 


erated, that “diabolical schemes have been concocted,” 
that “outside gangsters’? have been imported mingling 


with the lower element of the city in an effort to win 
terms of terrorism. He told the shareholders also that 
he could not ‘understand how the Federal Council of 
Churches or any other respected organization” could en- 
dorse “‘numerous instances of depraved conduct that do 
under “the guise of humanitarian 
rights.” 

No reference is made to Industrial Democracy—one of 
the factors in the strike neither is there any statement as 
to the number of workers now employed. Elimination 
of village welfare work is passed by. However, he says 
that more than sixty per cent of the machinery in the 
plants is on full time operation and that the management 
is experiencing no difficulty in obtaining as much help as 
is needed for machinery which is being started up as fast 


as market conditions warrant. 


Salary cuts ranged from 25 per cent to 33 1/3 per 
cent during the year. He mentions this to offset the 
impression that they only amounted to ten per cent. He 
tells also of other slashes in overhead. Group insurance 
has been abandoned saving the company $60,000 per 
annum. 3 

Favorable aspects of the report are those bearing on 
the condition of the plant described as good. The inven- 
tory is in better shape than in many years, the company’s 
cash position is reported to be stronger and indebtedness 
for borrowed money is less than at any time since 1911. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald confidently expects an early return to 
profitable operations with half a million dollars spent in 
new machinery during the year and with the cuts in 
overhead expenses. 
The report of the mill president in full, is as follows: 
THE REPORT 


‘In our last annual report we outlined to you plans 
that were being worked out to meet the changed condi- 
tions confronting your industry and particularly to effect 
a more elastic and more economical administration of its 
affairs; we mentioned certain additions to your facilities 
manufacture new lines of goods to replace some of your 
gingham lines which had been greatly reduced in volume. 
Our remarks might well have been construed as optimis- 
tic inasmuch as we had already begun to derive encour- 
aging results from progress made, and we confidently 
looked forward to a more satisfactory year’s work. 

“But, Alas! (to borrow the words of Bobby Burns), 
‘the best laid plans of mice and men gang aft a-giey!’ 

‘Doubtless all of you understand that early in Febru- 
ary labor organizers, with a full corps of agitators and 
professional propagandists, made their appearance in our 
community, having selected our organization as the vic- 
tim of their first attack in a campaign to organize the 
textile industry of the South. With shrewd and experi- 
enced cleverness they had made their plans to force them- 


selves upon us and obtain control of the labor policies of. 


our company at any cost. 


“We, of course, had known their record for any years, 
especially among the New England Mills, and we deter- 
mined from the start not to have anything to do with 
them, nor to be drawn into any controversy, nor to make 
replies to the many false statements and propaganda that 
they immediately began to circulate. We endeavored, 
however, to quietly and promptly shape the affairs of 
your company to meet and withstand this onslaught 
without damage to your credit or prestige. From the 
many thousands of letters that have come to us from 
stockholders, customers, and friends it is gratifying to 
know that our policy i in this respect was quite generally 
approved. 


“We consider that it was iiadaaiied that the dis- 
turbance should have come during 1930, if it had to come 
at all, for in no year of our experience has it been more 
necessary to get down to bed-rock principles and to pur- 
sue the utmost limit of economy and efficiency in manu- 
facturing. It appears that the many years of happy and 
prosperous conditions which have distinguished the rela- 
tions of your company with its employees, instead of 
rendering them immune to such an outside attack, had 
created in many of them a frame of mind that failed 
utterly to appreciate the seriousness #f the economic 
conditions or to realize how much better off they were 
than thousands of other workers. Therefore, when the 
professional campaign of these organizers was put on 


and they began to preach their gospel of hate, and of — 


their determination of rule, and to make out grievances 
of every conceivable type, they had but little difficulty 
to obtain a considerable following, although it is. true 
that a large number of our people have remained loyal 
throughout. 


“When at the end of September, the situation had 
gotten beyond their control and even against the wishes 
and plans of their organizers, a strike was called, we made 
no attempt to check it or to offer any interference what- 
ever. They had filled the minds of their followers with 
false and foolish promises and had represented themselves 
as amply able financially to bring funds here to support 
them. They had also created such an atmosphere of 
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discontent and insubordination that we did not wish to 
continue to operate your mills under such circumstances. 
We, therefore, closed the gates and shut the mills down 
completely (except the shipping departments) for several 
days until we could properly distinguish between those 
who were loyal and willing to conform themselves to an 
honest effort necessary to success and those who were 
not. We then began to start up the machinery gradually 
and to give work to our loyal help as fast as conditions 
would permit. 


“There is, however, another side to the picture which 
apparently is not generally recognized by those who at- 
tempt to appraise in dollars and cents the effect of such 
a campaign upon the community. The newspapers of 
the country have recorded an almost continuous flow of 
propaganda, most of which has emanated from profess- 
ional labor writers; the organizers have also brought 
here many speakers from all sections of the country to 
eulogize the claims of labor and to pour forth upon the 
public their oft-repeated assurances of fair dealing and 
of being law-abiding and peaceful. Under the cover thus 
afforded the most diabolical schemes have been concoct- 
ed, which if they had been known or even suspicioned 
by the good people of this community we do not believe 
that the perpetrators would have been allowed to remain 
here over night. They have incited and encouraged law- 
lessness and intimidation, even to the extent of bringing 
in outside gangsters and mingling them with the lower 
element of the community, with the foolish idea that by 
shooting up houses and throwing dynamite and other 
such depredations they could force some sort of compro- 
mise on the part of your company. 


“There are numerous instances of depraved conduct 


that do not bear repeating, but that leave us at a loss 


to understand how the Federal Council of Churches, or 


-any other respected organization, can lend their aid or 


endorse such performances under the guise of humani- 
tarian rights. 


“The strike itself has caused your company but little 
inconvenience, and, while we have endeavored to protect 
as far as possible our old and loyal employees, we have 
had no trouble to start up machinery as fast as the eco- 
nomic conditions have justified. 

With respect to your operations, your financial state- 
ment as of December 31, 1930, is, as follows: 


Real Estate and Mac hinery Accounts... 
Inventories: Stoc ks in Process, Finished (;oods, 
Cotton, Supplies, Etec. _. 2,933, 267.48 
Stoc ks Owned in Other Companies _.. sea ; 100,000.00 
Cash 673,334.27 
Bills and Accounts Receivable _....._ 1,129,124.26 


$36,726,588.41 
.$ 7,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
2 00 


13,712,899.42 


Bills, Payable 

Accounts, Payable 

Depreciation Reserve 


30,712,899.42 


Balance—C redit Profit & Loss Account, December 
31, 1930 0,018, 688.89 


Add—Dividends Paid on Preferred Stock 450,000.00 
Deduct—Credit Profit & Loss Account January 1, 

NET—Loss for the Year 1930. 6,665,432. 69 


“We consumed 58,279 bales of cotton, or a total of 
29,770,362 pounds. We produced 25,516,121 pounds of 
cloth, which is about 62% per cent of your normal capa- 
city. . Our sales amounted to $11,713,365.65 and in 
pounds to 26,437,438. Our losses in bad debts or charg- 


_ed off as doubtful were $10,297.30, which is somewhat 


above our normal average but figures less than one-tenth 
of one per cent of our sales, and with the many bank 
failures that have occurred throughout the country with 
the consequent. inconvenience to many of our customers 


$31,890,832.40. 


& 
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we feel that we were fortunate not to have suffered a 


. larger loss. 


“There was a manufacturing profit of approximately 
nine hundred thousand dollars, but on account of the 
heavy drop in values which made necessary a tremendous 


mark down of your entire inventory of stock in process, 


manufactured goods, étc., and after charging off $300,- 
000.00 additional for depreciation, it makes your state- 
ment appear in red ink to the extent of $665,432.69. 

“You will observe that we have shown for your con- 
venience the total amount of your estate and machinery 
accounts ($31,712,899.42. For many years we have de- 
ducted very liberal depreciation in addition to maintain- 
ing the physical condition of your plants, written off as 
repairs and renewals, and for the deliberate purpose of 
reducing your net plant investment. The revenue de- 
partment will not now allow us as large a deduction as 
formerly, on the ground that we have already written 
off some 43 per cent of the value of the plant, and as 
compared with our last appraisal indicates an unused 
reserve of approximately fifty per cent of the amount 
shown. 

“Your inventory is much.lower and in cleaner shape 
than for many years and marked down to rock bottom 
in values. Also, your cash position is stronger and your 
indebtedness for borrowed money is less than at any time 
since 1911. Your ratio of net quick liabilities is 2.42 to 
1 as compared with 2.15 to 1 last year. 

“There was expended for new machinery and equip- 
ment (in addition to repairs and renewals) $552,063.07, 
practically all of which had been contracted for and some 
of it in operation before the labor disturbance developed. 

“Your plant is in excellent physical condition and with 
the improvements in its facilities and the material reduc- 
tions in overhead expense we are confidently expecting 
an early return to profitable operations. 


“An impression has prevailed among some of the 
stockholders that the only reduction made by your com- 
pany in its salary rates was the modest ten per cent made 
as of February Ist along with a similar reduction in wage 
rates; this impression is entirely wrong. We had already 
begun the process of working down our overhead and of 
lightening the cost in all departments where practicable ; 
however, an additional reduction in salary rates was made 
during the year ranging from 16 2/3 per cent to more 
than 20 per cent, and which, with the ten per cent de- 
ducted February Ist, makes the total reduction in 1930 
from 25 to 33 1/3 per cent. 

“We have also eliminated the system of group insur- 
ance which was costing your company about $60,000.00 
per annum, and have effected other substantial econo- 
mies. 

Moré than sixty per cent of your machinery is in full- 
time operation and we are gradually increasing from day 
to day as fast as market conditions justify. There is no 
trouble to obtain all of the help that we need, but our 
policy is to favor as much as possible the old employees 
who are loyal at heart and many of whom have been 
prevented from returning to work by the intimidation 
and threats of a small group of gangsters who continue 
their depredations, but whose activities are being closely 
watched and some of them have already been appre- 
hended. 

“The stockholders of our company and in fact our en- 
tire community owes a debt of gratitude to the authori- 
ties of the city and the county for their prompt and im- 
partial enforcement of the law and for their worthy and 
vigilant efforts to preserve order and protect life and 
property. We are also greatly indebted to the Honorable 
John Garland Pollard, governor of Virginia, whose manly 
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courage and determination to protect the good name of 
our State prompted him to send troops to the village of 
Schoolfield when it was clearly manifest that the local 
and county police were unable to cope.with the situa- 
tion effectively. 

‘We desire to place on record our very deep and sin- 
cere appreciation of the faithfulness and efficiency of our 
associate officers, superintendents, overseers, and all as- 
sistants, who have stuck closely to their respective posts 
of duty, and in the face of unusually trying conditions 
have thrown their whole weight unreservedly into the 
solution of the problems confronting them. 

“We regret that we are unable to report a definite im- 
provement in market conditions as prices are extremely 
low and the demand for all lines of staple goods remains 
below normal. We are, however, having an active de- 
mand for some of the new lines that we have been devel- 
oping and of which we would have attained a much larg- 
er volume but ‘for the delay occasioned by the unfortu- 
nate conditions through which we have passed. 

“We do expect that the new year will witness a larger 
distribution of cotton goods and that there will be a 
gradual recovery toward a more active demand and more 
profitable operations.” 


Spindle Hours Show 23% Reduction in 193 


An analysis by the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York, of figures published by the Bureau 
of Census, discloses an impressive reduction in the out- 
put of cotton cloth during the year 1930. 

The analysis shows that the aggregate running time 
ef American cotton mills totaled 5,916,378,000 spindle 
hours in December, 1930, as compared with 6,769,932,- 
000 during December, 1929, a reduction of 853,554,000 
hours or more than 12 per cent. 

According to the Bureau, the industry ran 99,878,116,- 
000 spindle hours during 1929, producing 8,207,887, 000 
yards of cotton cloth. The aggregate running time for 
the year ending December 31, 1930 was 76,703,117,000 
spindle hours, a reduction of 23.2 per cent. 

If it be assumed that this same ratio was maintained 
throughout 1930, the cotton textile industry during De- 
cember produced approximately 70,333,000 yards less 
than in December, 1929; and during the calendar year 
1930, 1,887,551,000 yards less than during the year 1929. 

On this basis it is estimated that the industry produc- 
ed during the year 1930, 6,303,387,000 yards of cotton 
cloth. Although this production was slightly in excess 
of that reported for 1919, it is lower than the total 
amount produced in any year during the last decade. 


Institute Exhibit Travels the World 


_ After having already traveled more than 5,300 miles 
throughout Europe, an exhibit illustrating the new uses 
activities of the Cotton-Textile Institute is now on ‘its 
way to Cairo, Egypt. This exhibit, originally assembled 
and forwarded by the Institute to the Lancashire Cotton 
Fair at Manchester, England, last February, will be dis- 
played under the auspices of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety in Egypt next month. 

Advices just received by George A. Sloan, president of 
the Institute, from the International Federation of Cot- 
ton Spinners and Manufacturers Association, at Man- 
chester, refer to the use of the exhibit in England, France, 
Germany and Holland as revealing a lively interest on 
the part of cotton manufacturers abroad in the efforts of 
the American cotton textile industry to extend its markets 
through the development of new uses. 
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Troubles Manufacture 


,0tton Chambrays 


YHREE distinct types of chambrays are made; first, 
“piece dyed,” in which one of the yarns is given a 
resist process, thereby resulting in a two-toned effect. 
This method has been used somewhat but is not used 
extensively. Second, “yarn dyed,” in which the warp and 
filling yarns are dyed or bleached before weaving. Many 
of the finer and higher quality fabrics have been made by 
this method, though many of the bleached filling fabrics 
now are made with fast to bleaching warp yarn and gray 
filling yarn, and the material .piece-bleached after weav- 
ing. Third, “stock-dyed,” in which the cotton is dyed 
in the loose state and afterwards spun into yarn and 
woven into cloth. In this classification generally are 
the lower quality cloths and. those which are made with 
colored warp and differently colored filling and with the 
warp not dyed the standard indigo blue. The classifica- 
tion given is more or less arbitrary, since various combi- 
nations are made and fine as well as coarse cloths have 
been made by the various methods. 


A RELATIVELY COARSE FABRIC 


The ordinary chambray is likely to be a medium or a 


fairly heavy weight fabric. The yarns are not likely to. 


be much finer than 30/1, or coarser than 10/1. The 
widths usually sold are about 28”, 32” and 36”. The 
cloth ordinarily has been plain woven, but recently many 
fancy checked or striped fabrics have been sold. For 
28” width, the weight may be from about 3.50 to 5.50 
yards per pound. The total ends and picks per inch may 
be from about 90 to 150. 


The ordinary cloth is made with a yarn dyed warp 
and a gray cotton or stock dyed filling. Therefore it is a 
combination cloth. The warp is yarn dyed with indigo 
because of practical and economical reasons. Since the 
filling is white or dyed, and at least different in shade 
from the warp yarn there are various factors which may 
cause difficulty in production outside of the matters ordi- 
narily encountered in manufacturing. The troubles re- 
ferred to may be designated generally as shading and are 
based upon the relation or amount of color in the warp 
as compared with the filling. There are somewhat similar 
troubles which also may be included in this classification. 
Some of the troubles are as follows: 

Variation in actual dyeing of warp and filling sizes at 
different periods, or it may be caused by enough varia- 
tion in the individual loom: operation to cause trouble. 
Both causes can be eliminated by using reasonable care 
in plant operation. 

Variation in raw material. This is a cause which pro- 
duces much shading, but usually is considered unimpor- 
tant. The fact often is overlooked that the characteris- 
tics of cotton vary from season to season and from sea- 
son to season and from section to section. This does 
not refer to the staple but rather to factors which affect 
the dyed results. The same method of dyeing and the 
same dyes and chemicals sometimes will produce results 
which vary enough to be visible. Most of the trouble 
occurs, however, in the colored warp and white filling 
cloths of which large quantities are made. A change to 
new cotton in the fall; the use of cotton from different 
sections; the use of different grades or other similar 
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conditions have made trouble. This may sound un- 
reasonable to those who make gray cloth only, but it is 
a serious problem for chambray producers. To overcome 
this difficulty, which may not be important on some 
chambrays but objectionable in others, it is necessary to 
average the cotton used exceptionally well, tying in the 
various lots, and give particular attention to the shade of 


that purchased, the section where obtained and other 


factors of a similar nature.. : 
AMOUNT OF WARP SIZE IMPORTANT | 
Variation in warp sizing. Ordinarily this condition 
might be designated as soft and hard warps, but the 
differences which make no great trouble on most gray 
fabrics often do make trouble on chambrays. A warp 
may be sized somewhat soft but still weave in a satisfac- 
tory manner. It may not be suitable for some cham- 
brays. The reason is that the warp yarn will be rubbed 
slightly by the reed, and more of the cotton fibers than 
usual will project from the base yarn. This condition 
will change the color relation or effect between warp and 
filling a sufficient amount to make the delivery of such 
goods practically impossible to a buyer who has received 
others. The goods are not seconds, but merely are off 
shade, and have to be sorted out or selected very care- 
fully and delivered to special buyers. They cannot be 


- mixed with regular production. 


Change in staple of cotton. Chambrays are not usual- 
ly made from the yarns and staple cotton is not neces- 
sary. However, due to seasonal variation in amounts of 
ordinary cotton available, it may be a practical necessity 
to make some change in staple, or there may be some 
variation with no intention of its being made. Low cost 
and high production are necessary in chambray making. 
To hold up production the yarn strength must be suffi- 
cient and when the cotton staple is less, the turns per 
inch in the yarn must be increased. This compresses the 
fibers, and makes a thinner looking cloth, and at the 
same time the appearance and shade relation may. be 


changed. . It is possible to adopt the method mentioned, - 


but the newer product should not be mixed with that 
made previously. 
MOISTURE A SERIOUS PROBLEM 
Variation in moisture content. This is a more im- 
portant trouble than realized, in fact, not many producers 


know that the condition causes some of these variable 


results, The variation is not caused by a single condi- 
tion, but rather may be the result of any important mois- 
ture variation. It can come from the humidifier system 
through variation in amounts at periods or from varia- 
tion at different points in the weave room. 

It can result from variation in the conditioning of-the 
filling, that is, some used immediately and some kept on 
hand a period before use. It can come from a period of 
idleness, which permits warp and filling to dry out more 
than normal, or sometimes even occurs from week-end 
shutdowns when the weather is unusually dry. The de- 
velopment may be questioned because often warp and 
filling are the same except as to amount of moisture, but 
the shade of the cloth will be different. The result will 
be caused by the variation in dampness affecting the de- 
gree of crocking of the indigo dyed warp, particularly 
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when it is a dark shade. The white filling rubs on the 
colored warp when forced into the cloth by the reed, 
and takes up some of the color, thereby changing the 
relation of warp to filling shade. 

Regularity in room humidity can be secured by elimi- 
nating long periods when humidifiers are not in opera- 
tion, although much of the trouble can be eliminated by 
starting humidifiers some hours in advance of actual loom 
operation. The filling variation can be eliminated by 
using a regular system of handling. The yarn should be 
conditioned alike, and should be used in rotation with a 
fair stock on hand. Decided improvement is secured by 
holding over night all the filling which is to be used 
the following day. This permits regularity in product. 


SHort Finisyw Usep 


Variation in warp dyeing. Many chambrays are not 
finished in the ordinary sense of the term, but are mere- 
ly steamed, tentered and calendered, and are given some 
additional sizing before tentering. This dampness may 
be just sufficient to cause any surplus of warp dyestuff 
to run onto the white filling yarn and cause a change in 
color relation and a different shade in the cloth. This 
trouble is based to a ‘large extent upon the desire for 
quantity production in warp dyeing, combined with the 
relatively short and inexpensive finishing process. Varia- 
tions which often are eliminated practically in finishing 
ordinary fabrics are not eliminated in chambray finishing, 
in fact, there are instances where finishing accentuates 
them, where ordinarily finishing would reduce or elimi- 
nate them. Yarn dyeing variation can be reduced great- 
ly by control of temperatures, speed of operation, 
strength of liquors, and other similar matters which have 
an effect upon the product. 


STANDARD MACHINE SETTINGS NECESSARY 


Variation in loom settings. This condition will cause 
variation in the appearance of most fabrics, but because 
of the more or less delicate balance between warp and 
filling in a chambray the result is worse than upon a 
great many materials. This difficulty can be overcome 
by establishing mechanical standards and settings and 
seeing that they are followed out consistently. 

There are other difficulties observed in chambray_ pro- 
duction which are similar to those noted for ordinary 
fabric making, but those mentioned indicate some of the 
possibilities due to the character and relation of warp 
to filling. The illustration shows a shaded effect which 
resulted merely from a difference in moisture content. 
While this occurred at bobbin change places in the sample 
and extends only for a short distance, the same varia- 
tion often exists for all the cloth made during a day or 
a period when the humidity conditions vary radically. 
While most chambrays are sold at relatively low prices, 
the difficulties encountered in producing a regular satis- 
factory cloth are considered sufficient to justify a some- 
what higher range of prices——Black & White, published 
by E. F. Houghton & Co. | 


Machine Gins Wet Cotton 


Scott, Mass.—Tackling one of the hardest problems 
faced by cotton ginners, that of wet cotton, T. W. Harris, 
master mechanic of the Delta & Pine Land Company, 
will January 23 demonstrate his new cotton conditioner 
on the company farm. here, and its successful operation 
is attested by Oscar Johnson, president, who said it has 
been used with good results on 500 bales of cotton. 

Johnson estimated that the conditioner will prepare 


air brush. 
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wet cotton for the gin at a cost average between 30s and 
40c per bale, saving an average of $8 per bale. 

“The machine will eliminate the weather as a factor 
in picking cotton,” he said. “At present, it is virtually 
impossible to pick cotton in rain or following a rain, be- 
cause wet cotton cannot be ginned. This delay results 
in large labor cost losses, especially where cotton pickers 
have been imported for,the season. 

‘Foolproof and automatic, the machine will handle wet 
and green cotton as fast as it can be ginnéd, and it will 
not shrink the staple or damage the seed. 

“Cotton is blown from the wagons into a revolving, 
heated cylinder that is only three feet long. Dry cotton 
with the normal moisture content is blown on through 
the gin. Wet cotton is tumbled about until the surplus 
moisture is removed, and then it is blown out. It works 
on the simple principle that wet cotton is heavier than 
dry cotton.” : 


New Equipment For State College Textile 


School 


State College Textile School, Raleigh, has recently 
added additional equipment to the dyeing department 
and research laboratory. The De Vilbiss Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, have supplied a “Spray Gun” and artist’s 

This equipment will be used by students to make de- 
signs in colors on cloth by spraying the dye in much the 
same manner as some types'of painting are being per- 
formed, ‘The design is made on stencils by the students 
who then lay the design on the cloth and spray on the 
dye in its proper media. 

Many of the most pleasing designs seen in the stores 
at the present time have been made by this method of 
dyeing or printing, using the spray guns for large designs _ 
and the artists’s air brush for the smaller ones. 

From the Aktivin Corporation of New York City the 
school has received a chlorometer—to determine the ac- 
tive constituent of hypochlorites and bleaching com- 
pounds containing chlorine and thus makes it possible 
to tell the strength of the bleaching solution; sapono- 
meter—-used to determine the content of fatty acids in 
soaps and Turkey red oil; hydrosulfometer—used to de- 
termine the strength of hydrosulphites and sulphoxylates. 

The Solvay Process Company of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
supplied a Solvay bleach testing outfit which enables the 
students to check the grams of available chlorine per 
liter in the bleaching solutions which are being used. 


Latest Cotton Ginning Report 


Cotton of the 1930 crop ginned prior to January 16 
was announced by the Census Bureau to have totaled 
13,592,104 running bales, including 513,364 round bales, 
counted as half bales, and excluding linters. 

To that date last year 14,176,936 running bales, in- 
cluding 558,984 round bales, and in the previous year, 
13,888,972 running bales, including 646,396 round bales, 
were ginned. 

Ginned by States to January 16 this year were: 

Alabama 1,430,610; Arizona 138,423; Arkansas. 858,- 
976; California 230,619; Florida 50,732; Georgia 1,- 
580,283; Louisina 701,562; Mississippi 1,450,182; 


Missouri 151,955; New Mexico 94,065; North Caro- 
lina 780,119; Oklahoma 851,521; South Carolina 998.- 
507; Tennessee 367,562; Texas 3,853,293; Virginia 41,- 
635 and all other States 6,061. 
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EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


By FLOYD PARSONS 


Increasing [:fheiency 


THE next few years will witness a great advance in 

human efficiency as a result of the better preserva- 
tion of health. The synthetic production of bodily chem- 
icals is sure to bring about substantial increases in the 
physical and mental powers of people. 

We will likely discover that in many cases the mere 
creation of an active thyroid is all that is necessary to 
transform an unknown into a national figure. As one 
has said, “Courage sometimes is more a matter of sugar 
than ‘sand.”’ Pepsin, the enzyme which digests food, 
has been crystallized, and hematin, which carries oxy- 
‘gen into the blood, has been synthesized. Recently 
science found a way to revive extinct cells and make 
them grow in close imitation of living matter. 

Dr. William Baer at Johns Hopkins is increasing his 
successes with maggots in preventing and checking wound 
infections. Out in Utah Dr, Reuben Hill has found a 
way to determine the toughness of the curd in milk. 
The quality of toughness is probably more important 
in choosing baby’s milk than the fat content, heretofore 
the item most stressed. 

An Italian entomologist has discovered that certain 
breeds of microbes may be employed effectively in cam- 
paigns against malaria-carrying and crop-destroying in- 
sects, which may mean greater profits for the farmer, 
but much unhappiness for caterpillars, grasshoppers and 
other noxious insects. 

‘Chemical and medical research is not only developing 
amazing new methods and machines, but is creating uses 
for waste products and opening up new kinds of jobs. 
A specially devised camera records pictorially the details 
_of delicate surgical operations, making the work of the 
masters available to students throughout the world. It 
has been proved that even brief stays at high altitudes 
cause changes in the human blood. Physicians will soon 
be prescribing so many hours daily at a certain height 


above the ground just as they now prescribe definite 


drugs. This means new uses for planes and dirigibles. 

A British scientist has found that an ounce of extract 
from the dry, ground stomachs of hogs is as effective a 
remedy in pernicious anemia as three ounces of the most 
concentrated liver extract. Carbon dioxide is coming 
into v.ider use as a check for pneumonia. The collapse 
of a lung that sometimes follows a surgical operation may 
frequently be prevented by giving the patient carbon 
dioxide to breathe. Very soon there may be no such 
thing as a “waste product.” 

A Yale professor has produced a potent germ killer 
that not only kills germs in a test tube but actually dis- 
solves them, and its sponsors believe it can be made to 
perform in a similar way in the human body. Another 
chemical appears to induce in the body the more rapid 
manufacture of germ-poisoning substances, or anti- 
toxins. Irradiation of ergosterol is rapidly reducing the 
dangers of rickets, and the employment of a certain type 
of dry heat is helping defective kidneys by inducing 
health-restoring perspiration, thereby eliminating poisons 
from human systems. 

The provision of iodine in localities where there is a 
deficiency of this element is materially reducing the pre- 
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valence of goitre. The wider use of x-rays and radium 


is multiplying the percentages of cures of cancer of bone, 


_and x-ray examinations of early infections are saving 


thousands of lives. 

With electro-surgery the blood vessels are sealed with 
the progress of the operation, making it easily possible to 
control hemorrhage. This method sterilizes the parts at- 
tacked and makes all handling and squeezing of the tis- 
sues unnecessary. Out at Rochester, Minnesota, Dr. 
Mayo is successfully developing a method of removing 
diseased organs by chemical rather than surgical means, 
an accomplishment of great value where it would be un- 
safe to use surgery. 


Scientific achievements of this kind are increasing 


human efficiency, extending the useful span of life and 
saving business millions of dollars by reducing absentee- 
ism. Of course, our unsolved health problems are many. 

The ordinary cold, simple as it appears, continues to 
be the most serious and costly of all human ailments. 
One eminent specialist declared recently that a person is 
as old as the number of colds he has had. Back of this 


statement is the fact that every cold leaves behind it 


an imprint on the individual’s physical system. This 
pawn of diseases—this universal plague—has ceased to 
be regarded lightly and has become the object of a de- 
termined attack by the combined forces of business and 
science. Progress in this direction will probably mean 
more to mankind than any other single effort now under 
way or contemplated. 

Let us consider the important field of mental hygiene. 
‘Mind cure’ has risen rapidly from the realm of quack- 
ery and- become a part of scientific medicine. Research 
has disclosed that the healthiest minds are those which 
are most continuously in a state of emotional equili- 


brium. People whose emotions are evenly balanced do — 


not see things out of focus. They are not. too severe, 


too complacent; too anxious or overly solicitous. They 


do not see enmity and antagonism where it does not 
exist, nor fear dangers which are mostly imaginary. 
Here in America we live and work under such high 
emotional tension that minds and bodies soon become 
fatigued. Strong emotions can be endured for a short 
while. But when such things as fear, apprehension and 
worry continue for a long time, their effect on the human 
body actually can be measured in terms of sugar in the 
urine and glucose in the blood. Often a strong emotion 


will inflict a physical injury no less truly than a specific 
accident or disease. 


Even indifference will shorten life. As a person loses — 


interest.in his church, club, political party, and friends, 
he dries up and the grave claims him. ‘Two fatal phrases 
are, ““What’s the use?” and “Why should I?” 


A famous New York specialist declared recently that — 


high blood-pressure, when affecting the greater circula- 


tion, is often due to mental influences, especially worry. 


A majority of the people so afflicted play but little, have 

few illusions, possess single-track minds, and are tense 

and irritable. While their mental horizon is narrow 

within its range they are extremely tense, and pursue 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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PERKINS FOUR-ROLL 
ROLLING CALENDER 


Calender 
can be 
better 
than the 
Rolls 


in it.” 


The individuality of Perkins improved design and ruggedness of 
construction are apparent in this Calender. 


Perkins builds always to a standard, never to a price; therefore 
when the name Perkins appears on a machine it signifies a su- 
perior product. 


This Calender has compound lever pressure, slip belt wind-up, 
adjustable frame friction brake let-off, continuous tooth herring- 
bone reduction gears and provision for silent chain drive from a 
direct connected motor. 


B. Perkins & Son, inc., Holyoke, 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
See Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Rolls—Cotton, Paper, Husk, Combination, Cotton and Wool 


Calenders Dyeing Machines ‘Singers 
Drying Machines Dadders 
Starch ; enters 
Water and Tommy Ranges _ Washers 
Dodd Mangles Scutchers Winders 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF. 
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Need More Orderly 
Distribution Methods * 


BY W. J. D. BELL 


President, Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 


R 10 years we have been passing through a period 

of declining prices ahd year after year, almost with- 
out exception, during this period we have had to fight a 
shrinking inventory. From the nature of our business, 
we have had to operate far ahead of each season, only to 
discover season after season that he who bought last was 
in a more favorable position. I think it reasonable to 
assume that we are now near to the bottom of that 
awful decline. In the spring of 1920 textile prices were 
from 50 per cent to 250 per cent above pre-war prices; 
' today we are very close to pre-war levels—in some in- 
stances notably lower. For us to have descended this 


precipice, with so few casualties as we have suffered in > 


the past 10 years, speaks volumes for the security of 
the wholesaler’s place in the economic sun, as well as the 
ability and judgment of those who have directed the 
affairs of our wholesale enterprises. 

I have a feeling, which I know is shared by many of 
you, that we have about passed through the wilderness 
and are soon to enter into a fairer land. Certainly our 
tribulations have tried us, tempered. us, strengthened us 
and we now find ourselves, as it were, stripped for battle, 
with every useless expense eliminated and standing upon 
a solid foundation of the utmost economy and efficiency 
of operation. 

WHOLESALER’S PosITION DECLARED SECURE 

The interchange of figures made during the past year 
by the Institute has shown that many wholesale houses 
are operating at a cost not to exceed 11 per cent of gross 
sales—some have gone under 10 per cent—some have 
exceeded 15 per cent—but in no instance have we yet 
found a manufacturer, distributing his product to the 
general run of retailers throughout the country, whose 
combined selling and distribution costs did not exceed 15 
per cent. In the case of certain hosiery producers, their 
combined selling and distribution costs are known to be 
15 per cent, 18 per cent and in some instances more. 
With certain converters, catering to the retail trade, 
maintaining spot stocks for the use of their customers, 
such as the wholesalers maintain for the use of their cus- 
tomers, their combined selling and distribution costs are 


known to be 15 per cent, or more. Mathematically, » 


therefore, we can demonstrate the soundness of our posi- 
tion in the economics of distribution and what is. even 
more significant is the fact that during recent years our 
cost of operation has been coming down, whereas the 
general cost of distribution has been going up. 


SerK More OrpERLY Dry Goops DISTRIBUTION 


Regardless of what we may have been able to do by 
our individual efforts, we have another and greater task 
before us to accomplish through unified endeavor. | 
refer to the effort to bring about more orderly distribu- 
tion in the textile field, through the work undertaken by 
the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute during the past year 


*Address before Annual Meeting, Wholesale Dry Goods Insti- 
tute. 
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in classifying the selling policies of the mills from whom 
we buy our goods. Of this most of you already know, 
because of the generous manner in which you have 
collaborated. This work has just begun, but enough has 
been accomplished, in the few months since our first 
reports have been issued, to convince me that we will 
help our confused industry to find its way out of some 
of its present perplexities. The prime purpose of this 


undertaking is to effect a closer relationship between 


wholesalers and those manufacturers who recognize the 
wholesaler as an economic factor in distribution. This 
phase of the institute’s work will be given considerable 


attention during this meeting—-there will be assembled 


this afternoon buyers from every section of the United 
States to discuss and. assist in the work. 


To our. manufacturing guests present, I should like to 
state that this endeavor is not only helping the wholesal- 
er, but will help the manufacturer as well. It is going 
to help us find each other. Those of you, manufacturers, 
who recognize the function we wholesalers perform in the 
distribution of. textiles, can now clearly indicate that 
recognition; and those of you, who see nothing useful 
in our service, can likewise clearly indicate your prefer- 
ence and intent. We can, therefore, get through a pro- 
cess of automatic selection; we can discover those with 
whom we can collaborate, as well as uncover those with 
whom we must compete. Each group can go its own 
way, freed from complexes, repressions, the cross pur- 


poses, and often hard feelings which have sometimes . 


characterized our efforts and relationships during the past 
few years. And may I repeat, in my opinion this will 
prove to be as beneficial to manufacturers as wholesalers. 
It provides the means for bringing closer together whole- 
salers with those manufacturers who wish to collaborate 
with them. 

While the work of classifying the selling policies of 
mills has been perhaps the most outstanding achievement 
of the Institute during the past year, a number of other 
things have been undertaken, which I shall mention only 
briefly. 

To assist wholesalers in their efforts to help the inde- 
pendent merchants, there was prepared the second of a 
series of educational pamphlets. This is entitled “Open 
Display” and more than 25,000 copies were distributed 
by members of the Institute to their customers. 

Several meetings of New York buyers were conducted 
during the past year, under the sponsorship of the Insti- 
tute. Each of these meetings was presided over by our 
director-general and were the means of effecting a closer 
relationship between resident buyers, and between resi- 
dent buyers and the Institute. They were made familiar 
with the objectives of the Institute, and given the oppor- 
tunity to express their views and make known their diffi- 
culties. So far as I know, the getting together of New 
York resident buyers has never been attempted, and | 
believe the meetings held have been indeed worth while 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Newport Light-Fast Blue 8 G L 
| good fastness to light good general fastness 
level dyeing penetrates well 
pads closed machines jigs 


discharges white 


PAT. OFF. 


“COALTO DYESTUFF™ 


‘Newport Works, 


Passaic, New Jersey 
‘BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


- Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill, 
80 Broad Street 437 East Allegheny Avenue 605 West Washington Boulevard 


Providence, R. 1. . Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
32 Custom House Street 22674 North Forbis Street Chamber of Commerce Bailing 


Canada | Newnan, Ga. 
Castle Building, 186 Jackson Street 
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And rightly so... for never 


has trade competition made more necessary, the low 
operating costs . . . the high quality products . . . the 
maximum volume output . . . each of which our Oil 


Spraying Systems consistently and continually develop. 


Lubrication . . . scientifically prescribed and technically. 


am . . » follows through the main channels of cotton 


mill operation . . . effecting savings here, improving | 
methods there . . . preventing second quality materials 1 a 
... and showing its effect in economical machinery upkeep. | | : 
Never has the trade been equally responsive to our | . 
technique . . . nor more appreciative of the influences - 
which “BRETON MINEROL” PRODUCTS bring to fim 
their plants and to their product. | Be 
~BRETON 


17 BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK 
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South Carolina Mills Heavily Taxed 


: The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Caro- 

: lina, through advertisements in the newspapers of that 

: State, are calling attention to the high taxes paid by 
the cotton mills in South Carolina. The Association 
cites figures to show that the per r spindle rate of taxation 
in South Carolina was higher than in any other textile 
State in America in 1929. 


Under the heading, “South Carolina 
Payers,’ the advertisement says: 

“A statement of the relative proportion of the State’s 
income which is derived directly from the taxes paid by 
the textile plants; presented not to discredit other classes 

2 of taxpayers, but rather in appreciation of the important 
Z part they are all playing in financing the costs of govern- 


Mills as Tax 


| ment. While the textiles are by far the largest class of 
taxpayers, there are other classifications which are of 


great importance: to the welfare of the State. Figures 
‘herein quoted are from the S. C. Tax Commission, from 
the report of the Comptroller General, and from’ — 
directed to the mills themselves. 

“The comparative picture above shows the relative im- 
portance of the textile industry as a tax payer. Asa 
class it is the largest individual taxpayer of our State. 
Whether in real estate, personal property, income, corpora- 
tion license, or government, schools, roads, or other pro- 
gressive measures essential to the State’s welfare. 

Tax Statistics SouUTH CAROLINA CoTToN MILLS 

Assessments greater than all other industries combin- 
ed. 

‘Assessments greater than all railroads and public 
utilities combined. 

“Pay an average of over half the taxes in textile coun- 


ties. 
; “Paid in to State, county, school district and city 
F treasuries in 1930, approximately $5,000,000. 


“These figures include only payments made directly 
by the mills as corporations. Without the taxes paid di- 
rectly by the mills, South Carolina’s present appropria- 
tion bill would be impossible, as would be the huge ex- 
penditures of the State, countries, school districts and 
municipalities towards education, roads, streets and gen- 
eral governmental costs. 

“From a competitive standpoint, it is apparent that 
ie South Carolina has just about lost its favorable advan- 
¥ tageous position in the textile world. 

3 “This greath truth, as startling as it may sound, 
further tested and proven by the fact that South C nase Sa 


has received only a very small proportion of the large 
: number of new industries that have come South during 
4 recent years. They have largely gone to other Southern 
P States——there is a very logical reason. If South Caro- 
‘ linians generally are benefitted by the investment of capt- 
Bs: tal in cotton mills in the State, they should exert every 
4 effort to prevent further increases in the tax burden, and 
4 if possible effect decreases in high taxes which result from 
4 excessive governmental expenditures. 
3 “A recent incomplete investigation, conducted among 
7 all the- cotton mills of South Carolina, brought report 
4 from 118 of 160 South Carolina Mills, with a total of 
4 4,535,821 spindles, paying in 1929 a total of $3,715,- 
948.72 in taxes. 
Re “Compared with all records available, this is a higher 
“a tax per spindle than any other textile State in America 


in 1929, 

The 118 cotton mills in South Carolina reporting, 
showed an average assessment per spindle of $11.41. The 
i average tax paid per spindle 82 7/10 cents and tax per 
‘i spindle eliminating extras, 78 cents.” 
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Gray Goods Market Exceedingly Busy 


“The cotton goods market during the past week has 
been exceedingly active,’ Woodward, Baldwin & Co. re- 
port. “Some mills shaded prices on print cloths ‘gc per 
yard, and a very substantial yardage was placed, mainly 
on two numbers, 38-inch 64x60 5.35-yard at 5c and 39- 
inch 68x72 4.75-yard at 534c, deliveries for prompt and 
extending through April. Late ’ Thursday afternoon those 
mills that were selling at these prices withdrew their 
While some 64x60’s are still available at 5'¢c, 
the general asking price is 5'4c. All the 68x72’s that 
were Offered at 57<c were taken Friday, and the price 
is now 6c firm, any delivery. 

“Broadcloths were also in demand, but the same con- 
dition existed here as on print cloths. Prices were shad- 
ed by some mills. 

“While there was not a broad demand for sheetings. 
large sales were made on certain light weights for prompt 
and extended deliveries. 

“Drills were quiet, with prices unchanged.” 


Hunter Reports Further Market Progress 


By Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 


While our sales last week were not quite up to the 
previous week, we feel that in many ways they were 
satisfactory and we could easily have equalled last week’s 
total had we met some of the low prices on three of the 
standard print cloth constructions. This, however, we 
did not do and we are now beginning to- get a good de- 
mand at prices 4g cent higher than they have been for 
the past week. 

A careful study of the inventory figures which we have 
recently seen indicates that we have at last reached the 
irreducible minimum and, on account of this, the mills 
now are operating very close to the retailers, so much so, 
that the primary market very quickly feels the effects of 
any improved demand from the retail trade. : 

Probably our most satisfactory business during the 
past week was on fine and fancy goods. The price re- 
duction on rayon was followed by considerable activity 
in many constructions in that diviison so that sales so 
far during the month have been in excess of sales for both 
November and December. There was also considerable 
business placed on broadcloths and specialties, due to 
buyers beginning to plan a little ahead rather than pur- - 
chasing for immediate needs, as they have been doing for 
several weeks, | 

Sales of colored goods were again satisfactory and 
orders have again been general, covering practically all 
lines. Most jobbers and cutters are optimistic, feeling 
that the present price ranges will stimulate sales consid- 
erably. Many fabrics which have been poor sellers are 
working into a stronger position and there is a materially 
improved outlook. 

Since Christmas both wholesalers and retailers have 
been reporting a very healthy demand for staple mer-_ 
chandise. Wholesalers are now beginning to buy a few 
goods and inquiries are more general. 

It is our opinion that we have seen the worst of the 
depression in general business and that the skies are 
slowly beginning to clear. After a depression which has 
been referred to as the worst we have experienced since 
1875, progress will naturally be gradual, but of the 
utmost significance is the steadily improved sentiment 
which has been apparent since the first of the year. 
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Yarn Stretch on Slashers 


ANSWER TO SLASHER 


Editor: 


In reply to Slasher’s question: How much should yarn’ 


stretch on slashers? Will say that in my opinion, yarn 
that is stretched over one per cent, from back copper roll 
to delivery roll, is stretched too much, regardless of the 
number of yarn run. Fine yarn will stretch more_ than 
coarse yarn under the same conditions. 

We run 21™%s and 31s yarn on the same slashers, but 
when we sa on a set of 31s yarn we take off enough 
cloth or covering from delivery roll to hold our stretch 
to about what it is on the coarse yarn. 

If you make your stretch test from your back beam 


to delivery roll with yard indicator, your stretch should | 
not show over one and one-half per cent but if you figure ” 
your stretch from back copper roll to delivery roll it cer- 


tainly should not stretch over one per cent. 


Roving Breaks Back in Creels" 


ANSWER TO D. M. B. 


Editor: 


I will attempt to answer D. M. B.’s question on rov- 
ing breaks back in creels. In my work I have it to be 
from the following causes: (1) too little twist in the 
roving. This loss of twist is sometimes found when the 
roving has been stored before using in the spinning 
frames; (2) using the wrong lay gear for hank roving 


used; (3) worn skewers; (4) skewers improperly sharp- 


ened: (5) porcelain or glass cups cracked or broken; 
(6) creel out of line; (7) sharp edges in trumpets; (8) 
if you use patent devices instead of skewers the bearings 
bind sometimes and cause breaks. 

I think that D. M. B. will be able to find his trouble 
in one of the above causes. Chas. 


Variation in Cloth Weights 


Editor: 


[ would like to ask the following question and would 
appreciate an answer from a good superintendent or over- 
seer that knows rather than Sed one who is in the experi- 
mental stage. 

I want to know how we can prevent so much variation 
in our cloth weights. We have a variation of from 2 to 
5 points at times, especially in the fall when we put in 
green cotton. 

We use a variety of cotton grades and staples. Staple 
runs from 5¢” to 1 1/16”. We open 16 bales at a time 
and mix thoroughly by taking a thin sheet from each 
bale. We have no intermediate pickers. We use break- 
er laps on the finisher picker from which we get fair re- 
sults except a slight variation in sliver weight from yard 
to yard. 

We do not have intermediate roving frames. We use 
.50 hank roving made on the slubbers into our fine 
frames. We also use the old style size kettle in slashing. 
We do not have the circulating system or heat control. 

We are ‘spinning from 12’s to 16’s yarn single creel 
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Pet 


and making 2.85-3.25 drills and 2.85-2.50 sheeting. Just 
how close can we expect to hold cloth weights on above 
conditions and what method could we use to obtain the 
best results? Inquirer. 


- To Prevent Filling Sloughing Off 


Answer To O. O. B. 


Editor: 


I note the question of O. O. B. regarding the best type 
of quill to use to prevent filling sloughing off and kink- 
ing. 

In answer to his question, I will say that my favorite 
quill is the stepped quill. However the type of quill is 
not always the trouble in a case of this kind. 


Some time ago I had the same trouble in changing “af 


a coarser number, than we had been running. O. O. B 
does not say what counts he is running or what twist he 
has, but I believe his “kinky” filling is caused by too 
much twist. 


His filling sloughing off may be due to the length of 
his stroke and the direction in which his ring rail travels. 


to bind the yarn on the quill. If the ring rail goes down 
slow and up fast, I suggest that he turn his cams around, 
and lengthen his stroke, and if his trouble doesn’t end, 
possibly the weaver can help him in the weave room. 
This is assuming of course, that he has the correct 
traveler and lay gear. U.35. N. 


Preshrinking Cotton Goods 


ANSWER TO MANAGER 


Editor: 


In regard to the question by Manager about the pre- 
shrinking of cotton goods: 

Volumes could almost be written on this subject be- 
cause scores of people are today working on this problem. 
There are two main methods used in shrinking, one is a 
so-called water method, used by saturating the cloth and 
drying on a loop machine with no tension at all either 
during the drying or afterwards. The other method is 
the sanforizing method which, in my opinion, is infinitely 
better and which will give a fully shrunk fabric while 
the water method will not. 

If your inquirer is interested only in the water method, 
I would suggest that he communicate with the manufac- 
turers of loop dryers, such as Proctor & Schwartz, Phila- 
delphia, who, I am sure, could probably give him com- 
plete information as to the equipment necessary and 
other details. 


Why Variation in Sliver at Drawing 
Frames 


ANSWER TO SLIVER 


Editor: 


“Sliver” wants to know why the sliver varies on his 
drawing frames, thus making some slivers lighter than 
others. There are several causes for such variation. If 
the card sliver is not sufficiently condensed by the 
trumpets at the cards, the sliver will be too soft and be 
stretched at the back of the drawing frames, thus making 
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lighter slivers. Another thing, if the slivers do not run 
straight from the cans to the back roll or are crossed 
over one another stretching will result. 

If the sliver is run through spoons of the mechanical 
stop-motion which are too small for the sliver or between 
the separator bars of the electric stop-motion when the 
bars are too narrow for the sliver, both will cause stretch- 
ing. In other words, it must not be taken for granted 
that the trumpets at the cards, and at the drawing 
frames, will do for all sizes of slivers. It is the same 
way with the stop-motion spoons, and separator bars. 
All of these things must be right for the size of sliver 
in the making. 

Another very important thing is to allow a slight sag- 


ging of the sliver between the front roll and the trumpets 


at the front of the drawing. If this web is run too tight, 
it will cause stretching. Trumpets which are too small, 
not only condense’ the sliver, but also cause a slight 
draft or extra drawing-out process. Moreover, the 
trumpet holes must be all exactly alike, or else some 
slivers will be drawn out lighter than others. : 


will help “Sliver.” H.D. M. 


How Much Should Yarn Stretch on 
Slashers? 


ANSWER TO SLASHER 


Editor: 


During the operation of slashing the yarn should not 
be stretched any more than is absolutely necessary to 
lay the yarn on the loom beam just right to produce 
excellent weaving results. The slasher process is not in- 
tended to be a stretching process. The right kind of 
slashing is processed with as little tension as possible so 
as to retain all the elasticity in yarn. This means that 
the loom beam should not be hard as wood. When press- 
ing the thumb or fingers or hand against the warp, the 
yarn should yield to pressure. That is, it should “give”’ 
and not be firm or unyielding. When the warps are 
filled in this way there will be sufficient elasticity in the 
yarn to weave well. 

When yarn reaches the slashers it has already been 
under severe tension at several places: namely at the 
spinning frame as the bobbins are being filled; at the 
spoolers and at the warpers. If it is a colored goods 
mill, there will be several additional yarn strains caused 
by dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing, chain. quilling and 
beaming. When the yarn reaches the slashers, it must 
not be stretched or strained any more than required. 
This stretch will vary with each yarn number handled, 
each kind of cotton handled, and each kind of processing 
by the various mills. No man can tell another what this 
‘stretch should be, even if “Slasher” had mentioned his 
yarn number which he did not do. Each mill should 


make its own test to determine the proper tension at the 


slashers to prevent undue stretching. “Slasher” has asked 
a very important question and is worth careful considera- 
tion. That is why I will offer the following suggestion. 
Find out how much elasticity there is in the yarn pre- 
vious to slashing. This can be done by taking a skein 
of 120 yards the same as is done for testing the break- 
ing strength. This should be taken from the spooler 
spools because it is not feasible to take it from the warper 
beam. The total amount of elasticity is this yarn will 
be indicated by the amount that it can be stretched on 
the scale and yet return to its original length again when 
the testing machine is reversed. The tension or stretch 
on the slasher should never exceed the elasticity of the 
yarn. Repeated tests can be made until the natural 
elasticity can be safely averaged. 
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testing scale until the first end breaks. 


I hope this 
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Other tests can be made in this way: Operate the 
Now turn the 
scale backward until the skein ceases to take up the 
slack. The amount of inches stretched will show the 
amount of elasticity destroyed in the yarn by over-— 
straining. This is just what can occur when straining 
the yarn too much in the slashers. Scales can be made 
to test the pull of the yarn at the back of the slasher, 
also at the front. Another scale can be made to de- 
termine the density of the yarn on the warper beam, and 
also on the loom ‘beam. ‘This is the latest research work 
which can be done in our mills to great advantage. And 
each mill can thus ascertain for itself the safety limit of 
the strain or stretch at the slashers. | H. 


Carolina Specialty Co. to Represent 
Haring & Stephens 


~The Carolina Specialty Company, of Charlotte has 
added to their line of well known equipment the line of 
Hercules extractors, as made by Haring & Stephens Com- 
pany of Paterson, N. J., after a most rigid investigation 


as to their standing and ability in the field. 


Hercules extractors are not unknown in the Southern 
territory, but they have not enjoyed the wide distribu- 
tion that is expected for them from this time forward. 


Hercules extractors were brought out in answer to a 
demand for a direct motor driven extractor and after a 
very careful survey of the conditions existing in the silk 
and cotton manufacturing and dyeing trades. 


Haring & Stephens Company acknowledge the asisst- 
ance and courtesy of many of the leading dyers in the 
silk industry and many of them gave valuable tips and 
information in the interest of development of a more 
perfect machine. This then was the foundation for 
Hercules extractors and the basic principle of their de- 
sign has been strictly adhered to, although there have | 
been numberless improvements in regard to details. More 
real development has occurred during the last ten years 
in extractor design than had been seen in the previous 
forty years and today the textile industry is in the posi- 
tion of having machinery that will go for long Perags 
without any attention whatever. 


Mr. Haring remembers very vividly working on one of 
the first extractors, some 25 years ago, when it took no 
less than three days to dismantle a machine and three 
days to put it back together again and the oiling of the 
machine was a daily task. Today, the latest model 
Hercules needs no attention for lubrication for about two 
two years and it takes about an hour to completely dis- 
mantle a machine, the makers state. 


Early types of extractors had a limit of about three 
loads per hour and very often one load per hour was all 
that could be handled. Today, with an up-to-date ex- 
tractor, far better drying is accomplished and eight loads 
per hour is not unusual. 


The more recent machines are fitted with automatic 
timing and braking, so that the operator has practically 
no control over the machine. The machine rather sets 
the pace for the operator and this makes for better pro- 
duction and more uniform drying. 

Hercules extractors are so made that the basket 
always remains in its correct location as to the casing, 
so there is no danger of out of balance loads causing the 
basket to strike the outer casing. 

The basket is absolutely smooth inside, with rounded 
holes and is reinforced with heavy metal rings shrunk on 
the outside of the basket to prevent dents. 


a 
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PERSONAL NEWS 
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David Carter has resigned as overseer of the cloth 
room at the Henrietta Mils, Henrietta, N. C. 

J. L. Livington has resigned as overseer weaving at 
the Patterson Mills Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

\V. A. Pharr has resigned his position at the Martel 
Mills, Egan, Ga., to become night overseer of carding at 
the Henrietta Mills, Henrietta; N.C. 

Will Bennett. from the Martel Mills, Egan, Ga., has 
become overseer of the cloth room at the Henrietta Mills, 
Henrietta, 

A. H. Robbins, general manager of the Eureka Mills, 
Chester, S. C., now also has charge of the Springstein 


Mills: which were recently merged with the Euréka Mills, 


R. H. King has resigned as night overseer of weaving 
at the Osage Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., to become day 
overseer weaving at the Martel Mills, Henrietta, N. C. 

Mack Higgins, of Rocky Mount, N. C., has become 
overseer of weaving at the Patterson Mills Company, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. : 

M. J. Bates, of Sylacauga, Ala., has become overseer 
of the cloth room at wrk Winfield plant of the ee 
Mills Company. 


Harvey W. Moore, of Charlotte, who is treasurer of the 
Brown Manufacturing Company, Concord, N. C., under- 
went an operation at the Mayo Brothers Hospital 
Rochester, Minn. this week. He is improving steadily. 

Dudley C. Smith has resigned as superintendent of the 
Springstein Mills, Chester, S$. C., which was recently 
merged with the Eureka Mills and is now known as 
Eureka Mill No. 2. 

R. B. Suggs, treasurer of the Acme Spinning Com- 
pany, Belmont, N. C., has also been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Perfection Spinning Company, succeeding in 
that office, the late W. C. Wilkinson, of Charlotte. 

T. W. Mullen, superintendent of the Rosemary Manu- 
facturing Company, Rosemary, N. C., and vice-president 
of the Southern Textile Association, was in Charlotte 
last week to attend a meeting of the board of the Thomp- 
son Orphanage. 

‘Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of North Carolina and H. G. Win- 
get, superintendent of the Winget Mills, Gastonia, N. C.., 
has been elected directors of the Pyramid Life Insurance 
Company, of Charlotte. 


Norman C. Billard has been appointed to act as sales 
representative for the Saratoga Victory Mills, Inc., in 
charge of its offices at 320 Broadway, New York. Mr. 
Billard succeeds Ed A. Synan, who, as previously noted, 
is now with the Wamsutta. Mills. 


S. R. Power has resigned as superintendent of the 
Langley Mills, Langley, S. C.. It was stated in these 
columns last week that W. R. Tattersall has just resign- 
ed that position. Mr. Tattersall was general superin- 
tendent of the Langley Mills, and resigned that position 
some time ago to become superintendent of the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, as was published at that time. 


Among the new students who entered the State College 
Textile School at Raleigh for the winter session, are two 
young men from foreign countries: K. K. Thomas of 
India, and J. F. Echecopar of Peru. These young men 


have finished college courses in their native countries and” 
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came to America to take advanced work in textiles... Mr. 
Thomas was for some time an instructor in the govern- 
ment school at Travancore, India, while Mr. Echecopar 
has done considerable research work in chemistry. 


McWade Heads Textile Club 


Greenville, S. C.—Election of officers and an address 
by Dr. B. R. Turnipseed, pastor of Buncombe Street 
Methodist church, marked the annual “ladies night” 
meeting of the Greenville Textile Club last night at 
Parker high school cafeteria. 

R. T. McWade, Dunean, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Charles E. Rickard, of American Spinning Com- 
pany. Other officers chosen were as follows: J. Garvin, 
Judson, vice-president; Louis Greet, secretary and treas- 
urer; and Dati Thompson, assistant secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The following were selected as directors: A. D. Bolt. 
Mills Mill: William Fox, Southern Worsted Mill: and 
W. H. Long, Camperdown. 


Mill Men Will Attend Dinner 


Greensboro, N. C.—About 25 cotton mill executives 
are planning to attend the annual membership dinner of 
the Chamber of Commerce at 6:30 Friday evening in 
the ballroom of the King Cotton Hotel. 


Interest on the part of many cotton producers, cotton 


manutacturers and cotton marketing agencies, as well as 
users of cotton goods, in the meeting is keen, it was re- 
vealed. One of the chief features of the meeting will 
be an address by Carl Williams, of Oklahoma City and 


Washington, frequently termed the “cotton member” of. 


the Federal Farm Board. Present indications are that 
the attendance will be large. Mr. Williams is considered 
an exceptionally forceful speaker. 


Whitmire Textile Club Has Meeting 


Whitmire, S. C.—The Whitmire Progressive Textile 
Club held its regular bi-monthly meeting Friday evening 
with a good per cent of the 70 members present. The 
meeting was called to order by the president, W. T. 
Morton after which the discussion ‘Safety: and Cost,”’ 
was lead by J. B. Borders and Superintendent R. L. 
Wood. 

The loom fixers and section men were keenly interest- 
ed in each subject pertaining to mill problems. 

The club meets every two weeks on Friday evenings. 
The subject for next Friday’s discussion is “Cleanli- 
ness. 


Textile Merchants Elect Officers 


At the annual meeting of The Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York held January 20th the 
following were elected directors of the Association to 
serve three years until the annual meeting in 1934: 

Willard A. Baldwin, of Woodward, Baldwin & Co.: 
Charles D. W. Halsey, of Turner, Halsey Company; 
George P. Ray, of Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills: 
Henry C. Taylor, of Taylor, Clapp & Beall: succeeding 
Bertram H. Borden, Jacques Bramhall, Magruder Dent 
and $. Robert Glassford. whose terms expired. 

Gerrish H. Milliken of Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., 
was elected a director to serve until the annual meeting 
in 1933, to fill the unexpired term of Donald B. Stewart, 
resigned. 
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In addition to the above, the present board of directors 
of the Association is composed of: Walter S. Brewster, 
of Pacific Mills; William W. Coriell, of William Whitman 
Company, Inc.; Floyd W. Jefferson, of Iselin-Jefferson 
Co.; William J. Gallon, of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; 


~ Leavelle McCampbell; of McCampbell & Co., Inc.; 


Michael R. Reeves, of Reeves Bros., Inc.; George Wal- 
cott, of Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 

Officers of the ensuing year will be elected by the new 
board of directors at an organization meeting to be held 
in the near future. | 

About February 1, 1931 the offices of the Association 
will be moved from the present well known address of 
70 Worth Street to the new addition to the Merchants 
Square Building, 40 Worth Street. 


Revamping At Pacific Mills 
(Daily News Record) 
Lawrence, Mass-—A complete revamping of machin- 
ery, methods and the fabrics manufactured, which has 


been in progress in the worsted department of the Pacific 


Mills here during the last two years, is about to be con- 
summated with the removal of all the looms formerly 
located in the weave shed at the corner of Lawrence and 
Canal streets to No. 10 Mill, at the corner of Hampshire 
and Canal streets. | | 

When the plan for the complete revamping of the 
worsted department .was decided upon, it was found that 
there was much obsolete machinery in use and that the 


lay-out of the departments was far from conducive to 


economy. But every piece of machinery not absolutely 
modern has been junked meanwhile, and with the con- 


solidation of the two weave rooms into one, the lay-out. 
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of the various departments is such that the progressive 
processes may be taken care of as efficiently as possible. 

An official of the worsted department, commenting on 
the present situation there, told a Daily News Record 
representative that “after two years of revamping, re- 
arranging and reorganization, we now have the decks 
cleared for action and are in complete fighting trim. 


Everything possible has been accomplished to secure 


necessary economies, effectiveness and speed and ‘we 
should soon be back to the production activity which 
characterized the department previous to the recent de- 
pression. As a result of the rearrangements which have 
been completed we will in the future be able to produce 
as much as formerly, but with a greatly reduced amount 
of machinery and of floor space.”’ 


OBITUARY 

ARTHOR L. WATTS | 
« Arthur L. Watts, 68, of Stony Point, N. C., manu- 
facturer and banker; of Alexander county, died in a 
Statesville hospital. At the time of his death, Mr. Watts 
was general manager and large stockholder of the Adell 
Manufacturing and Watts Spinning Companies, textile 
plants. of Stony Point, president of the Bank of Stony 
Point, and sole owner of Woolen Mill at Patterson, N. C. 


HOWARD N. KNIGHT 


Howard Newton Knight, president of Livermore & 
Knight, Inc.,. Providence, commercial engravers and 
printers, and advertising counsellors for a number of tex- 
tile concerns, died at his home, 63 Albert avenue, Edge- 
wood, after an illness of little more than a day. He was 
in his 77th year. : 
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Newspaper Comment Reflects 


Popularity 


(THE steadily increasing popularity of cotton fabrics 

and their general acceptance by the style makers, is 
reflected in the editorial comment of newspapers in all 
parts of the country. The Cotton-Textile Institute cites 
the three following editorials as typical of the type of 
publicity that is aiding the campaign to keep cotton 
prominent in the fashion picture: 


“Better Cotton Prospects” 
(Boston Herald, January 13, 1931) 


As an antidote to pessimism we recommend the annual 
report of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., covering its 
work for the year ending October 20, 1930. How does 
it come that even the polar exploits of Commander Byrd 
produced less ‘continuing editorial comment the nation’s 
press in 1930” than did the cotton textile industry? How 
happens it that, in the weekly news reels, the story of 
cotton ranks with Gandhi in India in public interest? 

‘Why is it that “more than 100 radio stations in thirty- 
seven States from the Atlantic to the Pacific” are apply- 
ing constantly to the Institute for “the story of old King 
Cotton dressed up in his new regalia?” 


It all means that the Institute set out age two 
years ago to win the attention of the public to cotton 


ENHANCE 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
i} Basie. Switzerland 


Cottons 


and the cotton industry, and that companies definitely 
committed to the publicity compaign have been obtain- 
ing large results for the industry as a whole. The cam- 
chairman of the Institute board, and George A. Sloan, 
chairman of the Institute board, and George A. Cloan, 
president of the Institute, that the basic problem is not 
only overproduction but underconsumption also. Says 
the president: “We attach even more importance to the 
need of building up the markets for our products than 
we do to the necessity of not producing more than the 
market can consume.’ 

The Institute is educating the public to appreciate 
cotton fabrics, their manifold uses, their beauty, their 
adaptations for the styles of the time. One item in the 


long inventory of promotional activities is that sixty-five 


per cent more of the members of the Associated Dress 
Industries of America made cotton dresses in 1930 than 
in the preceding year. This organization is made up of 
1000 manufacturers of style dresses retailing at $3.75 
and up, President Sloan pronounces what has been done 
as “pKenomenal” and urges the producers and distribu- 
tors to consider what might be accomplished if they all 
united in such an educational campaign. 


Of « course the report gives much attention to the ques- 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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verv COLOR 


every TIME 


| \ \ ) HETHER by accident or intent, any de- 


parture from exact specifications in the 
manufacture of a dye, will show up in the results. 
In the laboratories and plants of the National 
Aniline & Chemical every color we 
make, every time we make it—is tested by every 
device, method and machine known to modern 
science to insure. perfection . . . That is why 
National Dyes maintain the same high degree of 
quality, uniformity and dependability . . . today, 


tomorrow and always. 


NATIONAL DYES 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
4o Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CHARLOTTE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO PROVIDENCE TORONTO 
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Should Revise Basis of Computing Spindle 
Hours 


The United States Department of Commerce 
issues each month a spindle hours report to- 
gether with the average hours operated per 
“spindle in place.” 


There are a great many idle spindles, some 
of which will never operate again and it seems 
to us that stating the average hours operated 
‘‘per spindle in place” is a useless gesture and 
that a statement of average hours operated ‘“‘per 
-spindle in operation” would be information of 
much more value. 

From their statement of: cotton spinning 
activity for December 1930 we note the follow- 
ing. The last column has been added by us. 


Average 
Spindles Active Average Hours 
in place during hours per per ac- 
7 Dec. 31 Dec. spindle tive 
South in place spindle 
Alabama — 1,861,024 1,669 046 214 238 
Georgia 3,239,908 2,913,204 209 232 
North arolin: 6,237,310 5,410,288 212 244 
South Carolina 5 684,512 5,429,842 263 275 
Tennessee 613,204 560,592 283 310 
North 
Connecticut 1,082,972 $23,528 152 200 
Maine 1,023,036 692,092 143 212 
Massachusetts 7,459,592 4,346,472 108 185 
New Hampshire > 1,278,678 756,160 130 219 
Rhode Island 2,092,764 1,067,648 ° 96 195 


Looking at the statistics as published by the 
Department of Commerce the casual observer 
would say that the spindles in Rhode Island 
operated on average of 96 hours during Decem- 
ber, whereas, eliminating idle spindles we find 
those which did run operated more than twice 
that number of hours or 195 hours during the 
month. 

It appears from the statistics published that 
the Massachusetts mills only. averaged 108 hours 
but eliminating the idle mills, many of which 
are antiquated and will never operate again, we 
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find that the operating mills in that State aver- 
aged 185 hours. 

We can see no reason to take the spindle hours 
actually run and divide them each month by 
spindles which did not run during the month and 
will probably never run again. 

It seems to us that the only figures of any 
real value would relate to the average number 
of hours operated by spindles which did run. 

We shall appeal to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce to use only active spindles in 
determining average hours of operation or to 
publish both computations. 


The Result of Union Co-operation 


A few months ago, the Textile World spoke in 
glowing terms of the co-operation which the 
unions were giving at the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company, at Salem, Mass., the only mill 
of any size in New England which recognized 


the union. 


The Textile World told of the very efficient 
operation of the stretch-out system under union 
management and it appeared from their story 
that one requirement for success was to recog- 
nize the union and allow them to determine 
wages and conditions of employment. 

We certainly expected, after reading that 
story of the advantages of union co-operation 
that the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
would show a handsome profit from the manu- 
facture of Pequot sheets, a nationally known 
product, but their statement recently issued, 
shows a net loss of $545,097 for 1930. 

The loss shown affords a splendid opportunity 
for another and perhaps a different story of 
union co-operation. 


Arbitration for Recognition 


When the strike was started at Danville, Va.. 
it was for the purpose of trying to force the 
Riverside & Dan River Mills to recognize and 
deal with the union. 

There was, of course, the matter of a slight 
reduction in wages but even after the reduction 
the mill employees at Danville were receiving 


more than the average of wages paid in the 


South and it is well known that if the River- 
side & Dan River Mills had been willing to 
recognize and deal with the United Textile 
Workers the matter of reduction in wages s would 
have been waived, 

The only object of the Danville strike has 
been to secure recognition of the U nited Textile 
Workers and its officials. 

A short time ago Wm. Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, gave out. numer- 
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ous interviews about a wonderful statement 
which he would make at Danville, but when he 
reached there all he talked about was arbitra- 
tion and recently from Florida came another 
statement about arbitration. 

Mr. Green knows that there can be no arbitra- 
tion without recognition of the union and he 
seeks arbitration-only for the purpose of secur- 
ing recognition and thereby accomplishing the 
objective of the strike. 

The Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills will 
deal with or arbitrate with their employees but 
they will never recognize the United Textile 
Workers enough to arbitrate with them. 

President Green’s arbitration cry is nothing 
more or less than an effort to completely win the 
objective of the strike by securing recognition 
for the United Textile Workers. 


Red- Cross To Help Strikers 


After a delegation of strikers from Danville, 


Va., headed by Organizer Frank Gorman, had 
conferred with Secretary of Labor Doak and 
Congressman Hamilton Fish, in Washington, D. 


C., it was announced that if Congress made an. 


appropriation for the Red Cross, a portion of 
the funds would go to the support of the strikers 
at Danville, Va. 


- Those who are idle at Danville are striking 


because the mills will not recognize and deal 
with an organization of labor which has been 
completely discredited in New England after 
thirty years of activity in that section and seeks 
‘organization and recognition in the South solely 
for the purpose of enabling a lot of organizers 
and officials to live upon dues to be paid by mill 
operatives. 

If the Red Cross has decided to enter a labor 
dispute and to use its funds in an effort to sus- 
tain professional organizers in their effort to 
force the mills to recognize them, it is the be- 
ginning of the end of the Red Cross and financial 
support should be denied it in the future. 


Average Yearly Spindle Hours” 


A recent Government publication shows that 
the average spindle hours operated during the 
year ending July 31st, 1930, were as follows: | 


Alabama 3.133 
Georgia 3 16 
North Carolina 3,083 
South Carolina 3,638 
Tennessee 3,763 
Texas 2,639 
Virginia 2,652 


It has been computed from these figures that 
the South operated 15 per cent overtime, based 
upon a day run of 55 hours. during the year end- 
ing July 31st, 1930: 


The little rooster jeered: 


The old black hen just spread her feet— 
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Now, Let’s All Get Down to Work 


( Detroit feuctial) 


Said the little red rooster: “Believe me, things are tough. 

Seems that worms are scarcer, and I cannot find enough; 

What's become of all those fat ones is a mystery to me; 

There were thousands through that rainy spell—but now 
where can they be?” 

Then the old black hen who heard ‘him 
or complain— 

She had gone through lots of dry spells, she had lived 
through floods and rain. 

So she flew up on the grindstone, and she gav e her claws 
a whet, 

As she said, “I’ve never seen the time thee. weren't 
worms to get.” 

She picked a new and undug spot: 
and firm. 


, didn’t grumble 


the earth was hard 

“New ground! That’s no place 

for a worm,” 

she dug both 

fast and free. 

“IT must go to the worms, ” 
come to me.’ 

The rooster vainly spent his day, through habit, by the 
ways 

Where fat, round worms had passed in squads back in 
the rainy days. : 

When nightfall found him supperless, he 
accents rough: 

‘I’m hungry*as a fowl can be. 
tough.” | 

He turned then to the old black hen, 
worse with you; 

For you're not only hungry, but must be tired, too. 

I rested while I watched for worms, so I feel fairly perk. 

But how are you? Without worms, too, and after all 
that work?” 

The old black hen hopped to her perch and dropped her 
eyes to sleep 

And murmured in a drowsy tone, 
and weep: 

I’m full of worms and manag for I’ve eaten like a pig;. 

The worms are there as always—but, boy, I had to dig!” 


she said; “‘the worms won't 


growled. in 
Conditions sure are 


and said: ‘It’s 


“Young man, hear this 


As We Have Often Said 


Plummer Stewart, prominent lawyer of Char- 
lotte and former member of the General Assem- 
bly of North Carolina, in a recent speech said: 

The General Assembly of North Carolina can dis- 
charge 2,000 governmental employees and we'd never 
know the difference in governmental efficiency. 

We taxpayers hire officials and they hire secretaries, 
and the secretaries hire assistant secretaries and the 
assistant secretaries hire clerks. 

We pay salaries for college professors to teach our 
youth, and they write books and travel all over the State 
and lecture on eugenics, and eye-genics, and: hell-genics. 

We are particularly interested in his state- 
ment relative to college professors as we have 
made almost similar statements many times in 
the past. 

Many of our college professors teach only a 
few hours per day and spend the rest of their 
time telling everybody else how they should con- 
duct themselves. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, ING. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offers 


Service to Southern Mills 


Domestic and Export Sales Representation 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is- 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY. | 
311 ad yy Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 


JOHN HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P.O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


PLATT’sS 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
-——-Patented in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 
Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. of 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON 
SPARTANBURG 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


11516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 


or Complete Plans and Specifications, Includin 
of Construction for: Supervision 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country Estates 

Town Properties 


ning. 

Subdivision and Residential 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

School and College Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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- contain 50,000 square feet of floor space. 
‘be of tar and cement construction. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Morristown, TENN. — The Pinnacle Mills are no 
longer in receivership, it is reported. Under the decision 
of Chancellor Robinson the receivership has been lifted 
and the grant has been turned over to the new board of 
directors. 


C.—Stockton Commission Company has 
been appointed selling agent for the Clinton Cotton Mills. 
Print cloths being produced at Clinton include 6.25 yard, 
7.15 yard and 8.20 yard. The mill is also running on 
6.00 yard three-leaf twills. 


CotumBus, N. C.—The building formerly occupied by 
the Columbus Cotton Mills now house a branch of the. 
Appalachian Hand Weavers of Tryon, N. C. The 
Columbus Cotton Mills were equipped with second hand 
machinery and as the result of the inefficiency of. that 
machinery resulted in a total loss to the stockholders. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Five hundred looms, of a slightly 


| obsolete type, are being junked by the management of 


Judson Mills and will be sold as scrap iron. The looms 
will be replaced by 432 new looms, the new looms being 
slightly larger than the old machines which are being 
removed. The junked machines could have been sold 
for a small figure, it was said, but largely for the good 
of the industry they were beaten into scrap iron to get 
them off the market. 


PeLtuam, S. C.—The Pelham Mills, manufacturers of 
cotton yarn and rope, are now maintaining an operating 


schedule of four days per week. The plants have been 


operating on a five and one-half day per week schedule 
for several months and has inaugurated a four-day sched- 
ule for the present. This is one of the few Southern 
plants, it is reported, that has never had to close down 
completely during the financial depression. 


SANFORD, N. C.—There is a steady trend for the better 
in textile manufacturing, in the opinion of John R. Jones, 
Sr., secretary and treasurer of the Sanford Cotton Mills. 
The demand for the output of the local mill, sheetings, 
is in excess of production, according to Mr. Jones, and 
he further said that orders were on hand to keep the mill. 
busy for 30 days. 


Marion, N. C.—Gilkey Homespun Weaving Mill here 
now is turnning out cloths with which to fill orders now 
on hand, and has good prospects for its future operation, 


| its owner, J. Q. Gilkey, said, having just returned from 
_ New York, where he went on business regarding the 


weaving factory. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The firm of A. H. Guion & Co. 
has been awarded the contract for the construction of the 
building which will house the dyeing and bleaching plant 
to be erected by the Groves Mill, adjacent to the present 
mill buildings in East Gastonia. 

The contract price was for $50,000. Work will begin 
early next week and will be completed in about 120 days. 
The building will be of standard mill construction 
throughout, one story, with basement in one end. It will 
The floors will 
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BAMBERG, S. C.—Officials of the Santee Cotton Mills. 


announce that hereafter the mill will be operated four 
days in the week, instead of two days as for the past 


year. L. N. Dunn said the increase in operation is 
permanent. 
Sruart, VA. — The work of manufacturing blankets 


has been started at the plant here of the Patrick Mills, 
Inc., which company was recently reorganized. The 
officers of the reorganized company are: G. M. Smith of 
_ Greenville, S. C., president and director; F. R. Burton, 
second vice-president: W. P. Barnes, general manager, 


and L. C. Dehart, secretary and treasurer. All of these 
officers are also directors. : 


Rock Hitt, $. C —Southern Textile Commission Com- 
pany, New York, was recently made selling agent for 
the York Wilson Mills. The plant has a weekly produc- 
tion of 200,000 yards, making 30-inch, 7-ounce osna- 
burgs, drills and ducks. 

York Wilson Mills were formerly the Red River Cot- 
ton Mills. Alex Long is chairman of the board; York 
Wilson, president and treasurer; Daniel Heyward, vice- 
president, and W. G. Klugh, secretary. 


Witmincton, N. C. — The Delgado Mills, recently 
purchased and now being improved by the Insull inter- 
ests, have been incorporated under the name of the 
Spofford Mills, Inc., in honor of George Spofford, who 


will be general manager in addition to his other duties 
with the Insull mills. 


a Delaware charter. 

The work of improving the building is well under way, 
and is being done under the direction of Robert & Co., 
engineers of Atlanta. In addition to 500 new Draper 
looms, the mill will be re-equipped with 24,000 Saco- 


Lowell long draft spindles, Universal winders, high speed ; 


warping, Saco-Lowell one process picking. 


-Vatposta, Ga.—Stockholders of the Strickland Cetton 
Mills, Inc., at their annual meeting here, were informed 
that the output of the mills, working double shifts, had 
been sold through the end March as they proceeded about 
the business of electing directors who in turn elected 
officers of the mills. 

Following the stockholders’ meeting, the directors of 
the mill re-elected A. J. Strickland president; A. F. 
Winn, vice-president; A. J. Strickland, Jr., treasurer and 
general manager. 

Directors elected by the stichleshders were: J. Y. 
Blitch, C. C. Giddens, W. R. Strickland, A. J. Strickland, 
Sr., A. F. Winn and A. J. Strickland, Ir. | 


AUSTELL, Ga.—Clark Thread Company, Newark, N. 
J., receive bids February 10 at Greenville, S. C., for mill 
buildings of $1,000,000 textile plant; main building to 
house 40,000 spindles, 498x133 ft., 3 stories, concrete 
foundations, structural steel frame, brick walls, tar and 
gravel roof, cement and wood floors: warehouse, 2 
stories, 50x100 ft.; opener room, 2 stories, 5x100 ft.; 
boiler room, |! story, concrete foundations, brick, steel 
and wood, composition roof, steel sash and doors, 
sprinkler system: construct concrete reservoir; contrac- 
tors estimating are: A. K. Adams Co., Atlanta; John W. 


~The company will operate under | 
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Do Lubricants 
Become Obsolete? 


Just as machinery—once. quite satisfac- 
tory — finally becomes obsolete, and 


must be replaced by ‘more effective 
equipment— 


—so outworn types of lubricant must 
give way to more effective and more 
economical forms. 


Mill men admit that NON-FLUID OIL 
is the most modern type of lubricant— 
because it furnishes full lubrication pro- 
tection to bearings with the least possi- 
ble waste—and also because its use 
avoids oil spots on the goods. 


All because NON-FLUID OIL is made 


remarkably adhesive by our exclusive 
process. 


And this modern form of lubricant is 
also more economical than liquid oil— 
because it does not waste or drip away 
—lasts longer in bearings and costs less 
per operating hour. . 


Begin the new year right—write for testing 
sample of NON-FLUID. OIL and bulletin, 
‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery.’’ 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Warehouses: 
Chicago, Ill. Providence, R. I. Atlanta. Ga. 
St. Louls, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, 8S. C. Greenville, 8S. C. 


OIL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


IN US PAT OFFICEA 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


=F 

| 

| 

— 
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ferguson Co., 
struction Co., 
struction Co.., 
Equity Construction Co., 


Patterson, N. J.; 
Newark, N. J.; Salmond-Scrimshaw Con- 
Arlington, N. J.;. Walter Kidde Co.,; 
both New York; Batson-Cook 
Co., West Point, Ga.; Fiske-Carter Construction Co.; 
Potter & Shackleford, Inc., and Gallivan Construction 
Co., all Greenville, S. C.; J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, 
Greenville, S.C. 

Lenoir, N. C.—The Whitnel Cotton Mill Company 
held their annual stockholders’ meeting here, and the 
following officers were re-elected: 

Officers of the Whitnel Cotton Mill are G. F. Harper, 
president; J. C. Seagle, vice-president; J. L. Nelson, 
secretary-treasurer; S. H. Sherman, superintendent. 
Directors include Mr. Harper, J. H. Beall, J. L. Nelson, 
J. G. Ballew and J. C. Seagle. 

Officers of the Moore Mill are J. H. Beall, president; 
J. C. Seagle, vice-president; J. N. Nelson, secretary- 
treasuer. Directors are J. H. Beall, G. F. Harper, T. H. 
Broyhill, J. L. Nelson and J. C. Seagle. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—A hearing:is being conducted be- 
fore Judge T. S. Sease, of the South Carolina Common 
Pleas Court on the receivership action being brought by 
a committee consisting of Ernest Patton and others repre- 
senting $65,000 New England Southern Mills 7 per cent 
notes. In the course of the hearing various affidavits 
were submitted by Julius E. Cogswell, Daniel E. Huger, 
Ir.. George L. Buist, W. Lucas Simmons, E. Mitchell 
Seabrooks. E. Jr., and Thomas L. Lewis, all 
of Charleston, Alexander Long of Rock Hill and 
L. W. Perrin 

The defendants presented affidavits from Andrew M. 
Law, H. J. Blackford and Merrill G. Hastings as to the 
financial condition of the companies showing that Tuca- 
pau Mills and Pelzer Mills have during the last two years 
shown better earnings per spindle than most mills of this 
section and also gave. exhibits of their strong financial 
statements. 

Affidavits were also presented from J. E. Sirrine of 
Greenville and W. M. Moore, superintendent of Arcadia 
Mills, and J. E. Shea, former superintendent of Clifton 
Mills, as to the splendid physical condition and operating 
efficiency of these two mills. Testimony of Allan Mc- 
Nab, president, and J. W. Kelly, superintendent, of Pel- 
zer Mills, mentioned many improvements and additions 
to the machinery and equipment since the purchase of 
the mills in 1923 and changes to a finer quality of 
product. 

Evidence was also presented that the protective com- 
mittee formed in June, 1930, consisting of Andrew. M. 
Law, Francis L. Higginson, Walter J. Meadows, James 


Nowell and Arthur P. Stone, had deposited with them — 


over 75° per cent of the notes, or about $2,400,000, of 
which $79,500 represents South Carolina noteholders, 
while the committee applying for a receivership has de- 
posited only about $65,000, or about 2 per cent of the 
$3,100,000: notes 


Co_tumBus, GA. The lac of the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company has increased the operating schedule 
it is reported, and has added a number of additional em- 
ployees. Business is said to be picking up. 


Wise Granite & Con- 
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Georgia Mills Woruld Check Night Work 


Atlanta, Ga.—-George A. Sloan, of New York, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute, announced here that 
66 Georgia cotton mills with 2,000,000 spindles have 
subscribed to the recommendation that night work for 
women and minors under 18 be discontinued. 

Mr. Sloan, who will spend several days visiting Geor- 
gia mills, said the step is taken as one means of correcting 
the ¢ causes of depression. | 

“The cotton mills of this country,” he said, ‘are mak- 
ing definite progress in correcting one of the principal 
causes of the depression which has hung over the indus- 
try for several years.” 


Rayon Institute to Disband on January 31 

Announcement was Raturday by E. C. Harring- 
ton, its secretary, that the Rayon Institute of America, 
Inc., at its regular meeting on January 22 had voted to 
disband as of January 31. This is the promotional body 
founded by the leading viscose producers four years ago. 
John A Spooner, merchandise manager of the Viscose 
Company, is its president. Mr. Harrington, its secre- 
tary, is advertising manager of the Du Pont Rayon Co. 

More than a year ago the Institute curtailed its pro- 
motion work sharply after completing a two years’ mer- 
chandising program which had included the presentation 
of elaborate fashion shows in key cities throughout the 
United States. At that time the headquarters at 250 
Fifth avenue were given up and the Institute decided 
to confine itself to consumer advertising. 

More recently, under Mr. Spooner’s direction, the In- 
stitute established standards for rayon crepes in co-opera- 
tion with the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. This was acclaim- 
ed by leading retailers _as one; of the outstanding steps 
taken in the trading- -up of rayons. 


Bill Would Limit Toal of Looms ox One 
Person 


Columbia, C. Godfrey of Spartan- 
burg has prepared a bill which if enacted into law will 
limit the number of looms one person working in a cotton 
mill may be required to operate. 

The bill provides that where a loom is operated: « 
from 12 to 30 picks per inch, one person may not be re- 
quired to operate more than 48 looms. Where the looms 
operate on from 31 to 60 picks er inch, no person shall 
operate more than 36 looms. . Where the looms operate 
on from 61 to 90 picks per inch, the maximum of looms 
per person shall be 24. For looms operating on 91 to 
120 picks per inch; the limit of looms shall be 12. 


Seek To Eliminate Night Work in 
Hampshire 


Concord, N. H. Three bills have been introduced i 
the Legislature have special bearing on the textile mills 
of the State. The first is a renewal of the biennal de- 
mands for a 40-hour week for women and children in 
industry, which has been introduced and defeated at 
every legislative session since the 1922 Amoskeag textile 
strike. ‘The second is for the prohibition of night work 
in industry by women and children. The third is a work- 
mans compensation law, offering four plans, one of them 
requiring 50 printed pages. Numerous reforms are sug- 
gested. 
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Upturns Come As Mourners Howl 


Chicago, I]]—The opinion that business revivals in- 
variably start when ‘the howlings of professional mourn- 
ers” are loudest was expressed by Dr. Julius Klein, assist- 
ant secretary of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, before the National Food Brokers convention. 

“Analyses of the developments of every previous crisis 
for fifty years,” he said, “show that pessimism was at 
its worst one or two months after the upward swing 
started.” The belief of James A. Ferrell, president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, expressed here that 
business recovery has been under way for two months, 
“may have some point in this connection,” the speaker 
said. | 


New S. C. Governor Advises No Move Tax 
on Textile Mills 


Columbia, S$. C.—Ira C. Blackwood, inaugurated as 
governor of South Carolina, in his message to the Legis- 
lature recommended that further taxation of railroad and 
textile corporations be avoided, that a workmen’s com- 
pensation law be passed, and a marketing system be 
perfected to aid agriculture. 


Newspaper Comment Reflects Popularity 
of Cottons 


(Continued from Page 16) 


tion of hours and night work, 
his “conviction” as a result of almost four years of study 
that “there is no longer any place in the industry for 
regular night and day operation of the mills in general.” 
He finds day capacity ample to take care of regular de- 


Chairman Hines affirms 


mand. He would reserve night work for. “special emer- 
gencies.”.. President Sloan hails the movement to elimi- 


nate night work as the most constructive step ever taken 
by the industry. The recommendation that night work 
by women and minors be discontinued is familiar. Not 
so well known is the “55-50” proposal which developed 
from the conferences of a year ago among the Institute 
officials, government officials and cotton mill executives: 

The proposal was that the maximum daytime run for 
labor and machinery be not more than fifty-five hours 
and that night shifts, if any, be limited to fifty hours, 
overtime to be discontinued. Almost three-fourths of the 
industry agreed to this. A large number of the mills in 


task to confine your attention merely to 
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the remaining fourth do not in practice exceed the hours 
proposed. Thus there is progress towards the ending of 
night work for women and children and there is discour- 
agement of night operation in general. ‘This promotes 
regularity of employment and tends to bring about-that 
balance between production and demand which the In- 
stitute accepts as its fundamental necessity. 


Fabrics for Next Summer’s Clothes Line 
(Boston Evening Transcript, January. 14, 1931) 
By HELEN J. LANG 


‘In these days, when the leading shops are showing all 
manner of clothes for Southern wear, it is a difficult 
“window shop- 
ping.” If you are going South, well and good. ~ If your 
finances will not permit this, at least you will be interest- 
ed to look ahead into next summer. Impossible, you say. 
Yes, without the aid of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
About this time each year comes the swatch book from 
the Institute showing samples of preferred cotton goods 
for next summer’s wear. So, after all, things are not as 
dull as they may seem. 

Just a cursory glance at the samples in this year’s 
book will send you on a hunt for patterns, needles, scis- 
sors, pins, and all the accessories which are needed to 
fashion next summer’s gowns. The advance samples are 
just impossible to resist! It matters not if your past at- 
tempts with the needle have been—in your mind—un- 
successful, you will be unable to put aside the samples 
without making at least a half a dozen selections. Every 
sample is an outstanding sample. And when we say this, 
we Say it in an emphatic manner. It’s the pure and simple 
truth. 

According to the Institute, cotton goods for next 
summer completely eclipse those of the summer just pass- 
ed into history. That is putting the case mildly. There 
are new weaves, new textures, new designs, new colors 
and even a new “feel” to these fabrics. There are novelty 
piques, new knitted fabrics, new crepes, both heavy and 
sheer, all types .of embroidered and eyeleted fabrics, 
shadow prints, dimity, cotton nets and laces. Of no less- . 
er import are the plain broadcloths, chambrays and 
velveteens which have been popular over a period of 
years. 

k 

First of all, there are the solid color fabrics which have 
been so successful in gowns for Southern wear. The 


deeper colors, of course are principally for sports wear; 
arid they include a warm gray, 


a bright red which is 


INSPECTING | DOUBLING 
SEWING Curtis & Marble Machine Co. MICASTTRING 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 
Town 


Spinning Spindles Looms 


Superintendent 


Carder 


7 Spinner 
Weaver 


Dyer 
..Master Mechanic 


COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS 


4’°s to 20's single and ply in any twist; direct, developed, 
sulphur: or indanthrene dyeings; solid colors, heather 
mixtures, black and white, also nubs, flakes, ratines. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
Manufactured by 


Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
Lavonia, Georgia | 


The Use of 


Gives You MAXIMUM VALUE From Each 
Dollar’s Worth of Starch 


Thick boiling pearl starch liquefied by the mild 
enzymic action of ARCY (without the presence of 
| acids) is nature’s own way of changing starch back 
to a soluble liquid form, which remains fluid even 
when cooled. In this form, starch possesses valu- 
able properties for warp sizing and cloth finishing, 
not possessed by the same starch in any other 
form. 


The application of ARCY is simple, inexpensive, 


and because it is standardized, gives absolutely 
unvarying results. | 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


Norfolk, Va. 
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equally fascinating when used alone or combined with 
white; green tones; light brown with a decided pinkish 
cast, especially good for those persons who can not wear 
the flat brown shades; the linen blue, so-called, which 
holds its usual high place in summer wardrobes to an 
entirely new rust color and, lastly, navy. In the pastel 
shades, there is pink, blue, bright yellow, pale green, 
salmon and lavender. To select one outstanding sample 
is impossible. _ 

Assuming that you have faithfully followed the style 
books during the past few months, of course you know 


that plaids are to ascend to their proper place in the 


summer sun. The Institute presents'some of the love- 
liest plaids imaginable. What do you think of one in a 
semi-sheer fabric, red and blue lines closely allied, with 
the white centers not over a quarter of an inch square? 
Or one in lawn, combining two shade of the same color, 
the squares perhaps two inches, outlined in the deeper 
shade? Or a plaid of an excellent shade of blue in so 
shéer a fabric that it is instantly appealing? Or perhaps 


a big splashy plaid of a good shade of pink with navy © 


blue lines in a gingham? The latter is particularly 


} recommended for beach clothes and for separate sports 


jackets. And for informal wear there is a sheer flowered 
pattern striped off in two-inch squares. 
* * * 

Competing with plaids are stripes. It’s just impossible 
to get away from them, especially those floral patterns in 
colors which remind one of an old-time flower garden. 
There is, too, a combination of stripes and dots, blue, 
rose and yellow being uSed for the stripes, a narrow black 
line banding off the stripes from the alternating dots. 
Broadcloth in mercerized yarn furnishes an excellent 
“classic” for a shirtmaker frock. With bright red and 
white mentioned in practically every fashion cable: deal- 
ing with styles for resort wear, what could be more pleas- 
ing than quarter-inch red stripes alternated with minute 
white ones? Then there is, of course, the striped mate- 
rial, equally good in dresses for country wear or in pa- 
jamas! 


Next in importance—if it is possible to so arrange 
these exhibits in this manner—are the old-time Swiss 
muslins of our early youth. ‘“‘Dotted Swiss” was form- 
erly so well liked that it was incenceivable to picture a 


woman’s wardrobe without at least one dress of this mate- 


| rial. Well, here they are, right on the fashion line, and 


in more variety than one can possibly imagine! One is 
a sheer fabric in striped effect, showing the influence of 
dotted Swiss, with a charming floral and vine design, in 
high colors on white background. One pattern in soft 
blue corded effect might well be called “dramatic” so 
large and graceful are the flowers on the white ground. 
The little girls are not forgotten by the makers of cotton 
goods, for dots and dainty floral designs excite favorable 
comment. The printed dotted Swiss, with oval dot, is 
shown in a wide color range. 


One particularly smart color combination is with the 
all-over dot treatment serving as background, the skillful 
use of gray with white, with the pattern in high colorings. 
The influence of calico designs is very marked. One 
pleasing design is done in brown on yellow; another is a 
subtle yellow with a ringed-flower design; still another 
is a two-toned flower pattern in high colors on a white 
ground. 

There are sheer fabrics in pastel shades eminently suit- 
ed to the mature woman. A combination of gray, white, 
and touches of black, make one fabric of unusual inter- 
est; in this design, again, dots make the background. For 
more formal late afternoon wear, there are sheer voiles— 
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an excellent one being with a depth of black background, 
the design in varying shades of gray. 


For summer, navy blue must not be neglected. Per- 
haps it is safe to say that it is to be an outstanding color. 
Navy and white, with dots and with dashes, would make 
almost anyone enthusiastic about recommending any of 
those shown. The range of their use is from sports 
clothes to hats! Blue on yellow, an excellent pattern 
and of an excellent fabric, is very smart for beach pa- 
jamas when combined with solid ‘color. 

For sports wear there is a distinctly new fabric with 
a clever weave of more than ordinary interest. It is a 
lacey mesh with ricrac effect. There is another which 
shows the “eyelet influence” but having the feeling of 
mesh. ‘Two-toned weaves in numberless combinations 


fit in the désigning plans of almost any sports or dress 


plans. 


Last season’s success with mesh—cotton mesh—will be 
repeated. This soft downy goods is destined for tre- 
mendous favor. The entire range of dark pastels is ex- 
. tremely smart. Then, there is the lacy tweed, in dark 
colors, in pure white, or in solid color pastels, to suit the 
taste of any purchaser. Excellent color range is exhibit- 
ed in another cotton tweed which is unusually good for 
suits and jackets. 

Countless things about ie advance summer cotton 
goods have been left unsaid. For a first hand view of 


these materials, of course, your own department store is]. 


the place to visit. May the Cotton-Textile Institute con- 
tinue to issue swatch books as interesting as the one con- 


taining the types of fashionable cotton fabrics for the 
spring of 1931. 


Cotton-Clothed Nation 
(Charlotte (N. C.) Observer) 


A native Charlotte woman who has been given to silk 


underwear, had to go to New York to learn just how). 


fashion is relegating fabric of the kind in favor of the 
more comfortable and even more beautiful article manu- 


facturing skill has devised from cotton. Not only has 
cotton underwear become rage’ in fashionable 
circles, but cotton has become of adoption for all articles 
of apparel for women. The energetic campaigns waged 
by. the Cotton-Textile Institute is bearing fruit and the 
“wear cotton” slogan is given impetus by reason of the 
fact that “Paris” is boosting the new industry. In New 
York cotton fashion shows have become common, but the 
annual Spring Style Show of the Garment Retailers of 
America, going on at Hotel Astor, is perhaps the most 
ambitious of the kind yet staged. Information from the 


Cotton-Textile Institute is to the effect that more than} 


2,000 dress makers, retail store buyers and stylists will 


be i in attendance for this event which officially marks the}. 


trade opening of the new season. 

Colorful beach costumes, tailored street and sports 
frocks and formal afternoon and evening gowns will be 
displayed to demonstrate the increased favor of styled 
cottons in dress for all occasions. A number of out- 
standing American designers collaborated in the execu- 
tion of the 13 models shown by the Institute. 

The extensive range of fabrics employed in express- 
ing the varying phases of the new mode is significant of 
the success of American cotton manufacturers in inter- 
preting the vagaries of modern fashion. Gingham, duck. 
pique, terry cloth, mesh and cotton tweeds are featured 
in beach and sports costumes and cotton lace, plain and 
printed net, organdie and embroidered batiste in the 


“occasion” frocks for afternoon and evening wear. : 


PSP SSS Ss S 


Worke: Newark N J 


The CAMPBELL 
Policy— 


The CAMPBELL policy, since its in- 
ception, has been to make not only good 
. but better products. 


In the consummation of this policy, 
CAMPBELL research laboratories, with 
a knowledge accumulated over more 
than a half century, have adopted every 
modern facility to control quality and 
uniformity. | 


The results speak for themselves. 
CAMEL dyes have won widespread 
recognition. They are “Standards 
Everywhere.” 


— CAMEL DYES — 
Aceko (Acid) 
Ethonic (Level Dyeing Acid) 
Amidine (Direct) 
Amidazo (Develop) 
Celanol (For Celanese Fibres) 
Sol-Amidine (Light-fast, Direct) 
Amalthion (Sulphur) 
Kromeko (Chrome) 
Chromazine } Colors for 


Chromacid Textile Printing 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


Established 1876 
American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


75 Hudson St. New York, N. Y 
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Marion Mills On Full Time 


Marion, N. Cc —W ith regular em- 
ployment given to 1,850 operatives, 
ten mills and factories in Marion are 
running either on six-day-week or 
twelve-day-week schedules, it was 
learned in a survey of manufacturing 
which has just been made here. 

Included in the. number of indus- 
tries on full time are two cotton mills, 
one paper box factery, two furniture 
factories, and five hosiery mills. An- 
other textile plant, for weaving home- 
spun cloths of pure wool, is being in- 
stalled in a large brick building on 
Henderson street. It will commence 
Operation pretty soon, J. G. Gilkey, 
the owner, states. 

These factories. forming the pack 
bone of Marion’s industrial and com- 
mercial life, are largely responsible 
for the fact that the unemploy ment 
question has not been so difficult to 
cope with here as in many: other 
places. Most of them have been 
operating at full capacity for some 
time, and have good reason to do so 
during the rest of the Vear, their re- 
spective managers said in’ discussing 
propitious indications of an encour- 
aging future. 

The Marion Knitting Mill has just 
installed a $4,000 dyeing plant and 
is now putting in a shadow-proof 
lighting system in its. production 
rooms. The Novelty is setting up 
new machines and putting them to 
work as fast as possible and will erect 
a new building in April and March, 
into which it will move when com- 
pleted. 


Viscose Co. Has Large, 
Light Offices 


Large, light diticns are a feature of 
the new Viscose Company headquar- 
ters at 200 Madison avenue, New 
York. The company, which occupies 
the entire twentieth floor, 
twice as much space as at its former 
offices in 171 Madison avenue in ad- 
dition to having all offices conveni- 
ently located on one iloor. 


| Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 
| Water Power Equipment | 
Rolls —Wood. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
SS MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


has fully 


Oils and Leathers 


manufacturers of Houghton’'s 
Oils and VIM Mechanical 
Leathers—a total of over 400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fafnir Bearing Co. 


means MORE PROFIT 
hecause BETTER YARN, 
FEWER BREAKS. and 
FASTER PRODUCTION 


Southern Representatives 


Ralph Gossett, Greenville, 8. C; 
Ham ner & Kirby, Gastonia, N.C. 
Benton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 


GILL LEATHER CO. 
SALEM, M ASS. 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 


Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
| 314 McLachien Building 

Washington, D. C. 
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,N eed More Orderly Distribution Methods 
(Continued from Page 10) 


1 ‘and only the beginning of a closer and more cordial asso- 

iciation of wholesalers’ representatives, 
\ There have also been held periodically zone meetings, 
+,most of which were attended by our director-general. In 
these meetings many perplexing problems were discussed, 
particularly those common to the zone in which the meet- 
ings were held. The way in which members of the Insti- 

tute participated in these meetings is indeed gratifying 
-|to me and reflects a keen interest in the program of the 
Institute. 


PREPARIN SURVEY ON DEPARTMENT TURNOVER 


| Prompted by the request from a number of whole- 
isalers, a questionnaire was circulated among the mem- 
bership for information .on turnover by departments. 
This, I understand, is being compiled and will be made 
available at a very early date. 
Some time ago there was prepared by the Institute a 
_ uniform classification of accounts, which classification has 
‘been adopted by a considerable number of wholesalers, 
who report yearly, making it possible to prepare com- 
parative expense figures. The statement submitted to 
the membership during 1930 was illuminating to me, and 
I am sure it was to all of you. . These figures are of in- 
estimable value, in that they enable us to see where cer- 
tain of our costs are above the average, and thus tell us 
where to be on our guard. All members should supply 
their figures when called for by the Institute, in order 
that the report. may be comprehensive and even greater 
value. 
The Capper- Kelley Bill, in its various stages, was 
‘studied by the Institute and recommendations submitted 


to the membership. The Institute believes that the bill 


‘would be of benefit to wholesalers and favors its passage. 
Although promised to us for the past two years, the 
‘study made by the Department of Commerce, in col- 
Jaboration with the Institute, entitled “‘Problems of 
‘Wholesale Dry Goods Distribution” has finally been 
‘placed in your hands. While this report analyzes the year 
1927, it contains many valuable suggestions, and it is 
‘my recommendation that you give it careful study. 


Texas Testing Cotton Fabric Highway 
Base 


Austin, Tex.—An experiment which is being made 
‘under the direction of the State Highway Commission in 
‘the use of cotton fabric as a binder in highway construc- 
‘tion will, when completed, determine whether the new 

method of road building shall be adopted for general use. 
| The cloth is unbleached canvas which was manufac- 
‘tured in a Texas cotton mill. It was laid in strips of 
38-inch width upon a stretch of nearly 500 feet of high- 
way near Gonzales and has now been subjected to heavy 
daily traffic for more than fifteen months, 

It was examined a few days ago by Gibb Gilchrist, 
| btate highway engineer, and no signs of wear were found. 
jit will take approximately three years of service, how- 
ever, to determine whether or not the cotton fabric is as 
| Wearable as the two-shot asphalt road without cotton 
fabric. The per-mile cost of the two materials is largely 
fin favor of the unbleached canvas, the comparative fig- 
jures being $2,000 a mile for the cotton fabric and $4,- 
223.88 for the asphalt material. 

If it is adopted for general use in road construction it 
iwill greatly increase the demand for cotton, and this new 


to growers. 
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The Designer 


Every thread of the most elaborate design in a 
textile fabric is carefully planned before a shuttle | 
moves, Nothing goes in that is not the result of | 
careful designing. | 


So too, the 


Quality and Service 


lextile AlkalieS 


are the result of the most scientific and careful pro- 
cesses, for nothing goes into these materials but that 
which practical experience based on many years 
study of textile problems has proved successful. 


These special purpose alkalies are producing 
superior results in a constantly grow- 
ing number of textile plants the 


country over. 


Ask your Supply Man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


Sole Mfrs., 


The J. B. Ford Co.., Wyandotte, Mich. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


market may have a beneficial effect on the price, accord- | 


WANTED 


To Sell— 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads’’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Ge 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 
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Everybody’s Business 
(Continued from Page 8) 


their aims with a grim determination. Many of these 
people throw aside everything that does not directly con- 
tribute to their purpose, and the child that should be in 
them has practically disappeared. 

One of the big developments of the next few years 
will be the introduction of “mental hygiene” in business 
and industry. The economic loss from mental ailments 
in Néw York State alone is estimated to be no less than 
$140 million a year. This new, understanding that mental 
diseases have discoverable causes, many of which can be 
removed, is sure to be helpful in reducing industrial un- 
rest and the various anti-social attitudes which lead to 
crime. 

Another health problem of great importance to busi- 
ness is the preservation and use of eyesight. Employers 
must consider the eye needs of their workers and try to 
prevent eye wear and tear on the job. Workmen are in- 
clined to violate the simplest principles of eye conserva- 
- tion and cannot be trusted to take care of their own 
vision. 

Bodily fatigue resulting from too continuous muscular 
effort in adjusting and focusing eyes on the work at 
hand, often shows up at some point remote from the eye 
itself . People are coming to understand that the tired 
feeling and irritability at the end of the day’s labor may 
‘be the direct result of an improper use of vision, even 
though the eye itself has shown no pain. 

Modern management will be chiefly responsible for 
the early coming of a better day in eye conservation. 
Industrial accidents in Pennsylvania alone have complete- 
ly destroyed 7100 eyes since 1917.. American corpora- 
tions are at present paying more than $10 million a year 
compensation to people who have been totally or partial- 
ly blinded while at work. 

Eyestrain caused by faulty illumination has added 
materially to the cost of commodities. In many shops 
workmen are required to face a glaring light, or a win- 
dow. In other places the natural light is cut down one- 
quarter simply because the windows are not washed 
regularly. In one metropolitan industry not more than 
10 per cent of the workshops have adequate daylight. 


An examination showed that 75 per cent of the employees — 


in this business have defective vision. 

Recently | asked some of the leading authorities on 
eye preservation to tell me what they see ahead. Briefly 
summarized, their opinions were about. as follows: People 
will see better, and perhaps see more. The individual 
will take care of his eyes in the same way he now attends 
to his teeth. Better vision will be made a major con- 
sideration not only by the architect and illuminating 
engineer, but by the interior decorator, the employment 
manager and even the manufacturer of paper. 


We will have “pure light laws” that will be a counter- 


part of pure food and drug laws. Air pilots and drivers 
of high-powered automobiles will have to prove the 
soundness of their vision. Everyone will be so eyesight 
conscious that when he reaches the stage where he must 
push his work a couple of inches farther off, or hold his 
newspaper a little closer, this danger signal will be recog- 
nized and he will have his eyes examined at once. 

There will be a scrapping of current illumination 
methods. Light will be diffused more evenly and eyes 
will not. be forced to “shift gears” as at present when 
confronted by today’s brilliancy. It takes twenty min- 
utes for eyes to contract in the different light inside and 
outside of a moving-picture theater. 

We will have nonochromatic lights rather than the 
present bright counterpart of whole sunshine covering the 


eyed will be remedied in infancy. 
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entire spectrum. Grandfather’s eyes may be most com- 
fortable under orange light, while mother may discover 
that her vision is best under whole sunshine with the 
green rays removed. 

Current lighting fixtures will be replaced by various - 
forms of glass tubing containing inert gases that are 
illuminated by an electric current. Desks may continue 
to be glass-topped, but the present glare from them will 
be subdued by some special coating. Bookkeepers and 


clerks working on paper all day will be relieved of the | 


glare from coated forms of paper. 

We will have a type of glass that permits the use or 
rejection of any separate band or ray of light. Tele- 
scopic lenses will open a new world to many people whose 
eyesight was practically useless. In the interest of fuller 
vision, the side pieces and hinges of spectacles will be 
moved from the center of the lenses to the top. For. 
many defective eyes there will be a new type of lens that 
fits under the eyelid, covering the eyeball entirely and 
moving with it from side to side. 

In years just ahead we will know more about the effect 


_of light upon eyes when closed in sleep. This may make 


it possible to control sleep by light. Wall coverings will 
be chosen as much for their effect upon eyes as for their 
decorativeness. Instead of eye examinations based upon 
the reading of letters upon charts, the analysis of the 
future will determine how much of this, that and the 
other rays of light are required for proper vision, and 
will carefully take into account eye attention and mental 
reaction. The average person will use half a dozen pairs 
of glasses, each designed for a special purpose. Cross- 


Not every one will have perfect sight. Babies will 
continue to be born wth defective eyes. But we may be 
sure that the present movement to better human vision 
and improve public health will not only increase the 
nation’s sum total of happiness, but will save hundreds 
of millions of dollars for business and industry. 
by Floyd Parsons, 


nationally known writer on business subjects, will appear 


week after next. His articles are published in the textile 
field only in the Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Census of Dyes and Other Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals, 1929 


THE thirteenth annual U. S. Census of Dyes and Other 
Synthetic Organic Chemicals gives detailed informa- 
tion regarding the progress during 1929 of two of the 
Nation’s rapidly growing industries—the coal-tar chemi- 
cal industry and the synthetic organic chemical industry 
not of coal-tar origin. It contains a comprehensive tabu- 
lation of dyes imported for consumption into the United 
States and detailed data regarding the quantity and value 
of dyes produced, imported, and exported by the various 
dye producing and consuming nations of the world, and 
comments on the several international dye agreements 
existing between the various nations. 
CoaL-Tar Dyes 
The domestic coal-tar chemical industry, embracing 
dyes and kindred products, such as color lakes, medici- 
nals, perfume materials, flavors, and photographic mate- 
rials, together with the crudes and intermediates em- 
ployed in their production, continued to develop in 1929. 
The output of crudes, intermediates, and dyes greatly 
exceeded that of 1928. Production of dyes, totalling 
111,000,000 pounds, increased nearly 15,000,000 pounds; 
and sales totalling 106,000,000 pounds, increased nearly 
13,000,000 pounds over 1928. The weighted average 


price per pound of dyes advanced from 42.6 cents in 1928 
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to 43.2 cents in 1929. Imports of dyes, totalling over 
6,000,000 pounds, increased approximately 1,000,000 
pounds: and exports, totalling 34,000,000 pounds, in- 
creased over 6,000,000 pounds as compared with 1928. 
SYNTHETIC ° ORGANIC Cuemicats Not Dertvep From 


CoAL-TAR 


The. growth of the non-coal-tar synthetic organic 
branch of the chemical industry during 1929 surpassed 
that of the coal-tar branch. Production of these-aliphatic 
chemicals made synthetically and used chiefly in the 
lacquer and rayon industries, as well as in the manufac- 
ture of medicinals, perfumes, flavors, rubber accelerators, 
photographic developers and explosives, increased 248,- 
000,000 pounds over 1928, and sales 148,000,000 pounds. 
The weighted average sales price per pound decreased 
from 17.9 cents in 1928 to 16.1 cents in 1929. 


Solvents, used in the manufacture of lacquers, are the 
most important item of the non-coal-tar group, although 
products derived from ethylene and from acetylene are 
rapidly increasing in number and output. The high pres- 
sure synthesis of certain aliphatic chemicals from gases is 
assuming importance as a means of obtaining methanol 
and higher alcohols from carbon monoxide and hydrogen, 
ethyl alcohol from ethylene, and isopropyl alcohol and 
acetone from propylene. Chemicals showing marked in- 
crease, in production in 1929 include acetaldehyde, acetic 
acid, citric acid, ethyl chloride, isopropyl alcohol, meth- 
anol, and tetraethyl lead. New products of commercial 
value reported in 1929 for the’ first time include syn- 
thetic acetone from propylene, synthetic ethyl alcohol 
from ethylene, ethyl mercury chloride, isopropyl ether, 
and synthetic resins. 


INTERNATIONAL DyE TRADE 
Severe international competition existed in 1929 as a 
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result of the dye-producing nations of the world having | 


a capacity to produce approximately 40 per cent in excess | 


of the world’s annual consumption of dyes. Competition. 
was somewhat checked, however, among European pro- 
ducers by cartel arrangements allocating the world’s mar- 
kets, limiting production, and stabilizing prices. Ger- 
many, France, and Switzerland consummated an agree- 
ment regulating their collective dye ‘trade, but negotia- 
tions between German and British dye producers failed. 
The quantity of dyes exported from the United States, 


England, Switzerland, and Italy was greater than in. 


1928; that from Germany, France, and Japan was less. 
Increased production of fast colors and new types of fast 
dyes and specialties was apparent. 

The Interessen Gemeinschaft, the largest chemical and 
dye organization in Germany, reported satisfactory prog- 
ress in 1929. In the formation of the Standard I. G. Co. 
and the American I, G. Chemical Corporation—both in 
the United States—it extended its activities into foreign 
fields. The American I. G. was formed for the manufac- 
ture and sale in the United States of dyes, chemicals, 
fertilizers, and other products. 


The British dye industry, under the leadership of the 
Imperial Chemical Industries (Ltd.), expanded and in- 
creased both its domestic and foreign trade. The long 
continued patent litigation between the I. C. I. and the 
I. G, regarding certain azo and monoazo dyes terminated 
in favor of the British. 

Japan is endeavoring to become self-sufficient in the 
production of indigo. 
will subsidize the Miike factory to the extent of 195,000 
yen during the first calendar year, and that this factory 


plans to make the acetic acid and other chemicals which — 


it will require for its production of indigo. 


PROGRESS 


During the past 65 years, we have achieved a leading posi- 
tion due to our research and manufacturing skill, as a 
source of textile printing, dyeing and finishing materials. 
We enter our second 65 years determined to be even more 
useful to the industry. 


Tannie Acid 
Tartar Emetiec 
Antimony 
Lactate 

Antimony Salts 
Steam Black 
Acetate 

of Chrome — 
Acetine 
Fluoride 

of Chrome 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturer and Importer 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Office and Warehouse: 

Fox Point, Providence, R. IL. 
Works: Mansfield, Mass. 
BOSTON 

40 Central St.. 
Stocks for immediate delivery carried by : 
Chas. H. Stone, 82? W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. 


It is reported that the Government | 


Textile Men When in 
New York Stop at 


The ROTEL 


(@VERNOR 
CLINTON 


OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA R. R. STATION 


New York’s new hotel truly expres- 
sive of the greatest city. 1200 
pleasant rooms each with Servi- 
dor, bath, circulating ice water 
and radio provisions. 


ROOMS from $3. 00° 


STREET 


i 


29 
“wet years 
3 
3 
| 
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SELLING AGENTS 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated | 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


BHstablished 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


65 Worth St., New York 


Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., 
Philadelphia | 


Boston 
Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 
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CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA BAILY & Go. 
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(GOODS 


New York.—Cotton goods sales showed a definite in- 
crease during the week, although very little business in 
large contracts was handled. In gray goods, sales of 
print cloths were considerably better and the price situa- 
tion was firmer. ‘Total print cloth business was well over 
the total for the previous week. Carded broadcloths 
were also sold in better volume. Narrow sheetings, twills, 
drills and sateens were generally quiet. 


A fair business in combed broadcloths was reported. 
Rayon crepes and other rayon descriptions showed some © 
improvement. 


Active interest in 39-inch 80x80 4-yard print cloths de- 
veloped toward the close of the week and resulted in the 
placing of substantial orders. For spot and quick goods 


_734c was paid, February 73<c goods were quickly clean-. 


ed up and 7c paid for round lots, and March-April 
sold both at 7'4c and 73¢c, the higher price being paid 
for day-run mill products; One center alone reported 
sales of 80x80s totaling around 5,000,000 yards, and 


‘some other quarters also moved moderate amounts. It 


was the first day of really heavy 80-square sales in some 
little time. Quick goods continued scarce. 


Some trading in combed _ broadcloths was. reported. 
Some centers reported upward of 5,000 pieces sold during 


_ the past few days, the goods including an assortment of 


Styles of all-rayon flat crepe. 


constructions and mill makes. 


It was another week of active interest in the leading 
Spots continue scarce and 
the important producers report being sold four to five 
or more weeks ahead. Prices quoted on forward con- 
tracts show a fair advance from the low levels at which 
sizeable business was accepted 10 days or so ago. Quo- 
tations, however, again acquire considerable qualification, 
as between standing for goods useful for printing only 
and goods on which the mill can give a guarantee of. 
dyeing quality. 

Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 44 
Gray goods, 38%lin., 64x60s _. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s ___. 67% 
Brown sheetings, 3- yard | 84 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s _ 7% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 17 

| Dress ginghams 12%-15 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS. & CO., Ine. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The cotton yarn market again fail- 
ed to show any sustained improvements and the week’s 
business was small. While it is clearly established that 
yarn consumers are carrying very small stocks, they are 
not inclined to take larger quantities of yarn now. Most 
buyers continue their hand-to-mouth tactics, despite the 
fact that cotton appears well stabilized. Mills have been 


-hard put to maintain their prices and there are many 


reports here of lower selling. It is pointed out here that 
as long as there are sources through which buyers can 
cover small ‘needs at less than quoted prices, there is 
little inducement for them to operate on a broader scale. 
A great many spinners have consistently held quotations 
unchanged for several weeks past but some of the weaker 
sellers have been under the market. 


Published prices remain nominal, as shading is going | 


on continuously, making it necessary for yarn houses to 
recognize a new, lower price level from time to time and 
thereby strengthening their customers’ conviction that 


spinners will take anything offered them. Dealers con- | 


tend that ordinary carded weaving and knitting yarns 
already are on the lowest price level since 1914. 

In several sections of the market buyers are approach- 
ing what should be the peak of their season and this fact 


furnishes the most encouraging aspect at present. In 


men’s wear lines weavers say that their customers are 
putting them off on specifications, but that the assur- 
ancés given indicate a rush period ahead inevitably. 
Similarly among the knitters there has been no change 


in their attitude on deliveries of yarn going into light- | 


weight goods and yet this demand must only be a few 
weeks ahead. : 
The lack of price uniformity has tended to delay buy- 


ers from covering to the extent they at first felt encour-. 


aged to. There follows a tendency to allow the situation 
to settle either to lower or higher price levels, depending 
on which side gains in aseendent influence. Not nearly 
as much advantage is taken of present quotations as a 
number feel might reasonably be expected. Otherwise 


the weight of yarn offerings would be readily lifted and — 


the situation get back to nearer normal, it is reported. 


Southern Single Chain Warps 40s ._. 
White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
-- 8s, 2, 8 and 4- -ply 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, l-ply and 3- “ply 
3 20 20s, 2-ply 20% 
20% 26s, 2-ply 
30s 27 14s 21% 
Southern Two- shied Skeins l4s . 21% 
20s 22% 268 25 
30s 
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“Where Quality Counts” 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


"WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OU R SPECIAL TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 

FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 

Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


BARBER- ‘COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS. 


. HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 


/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WARP- DRAWING MACHINES 
HAND 


BARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 


ROCKFORD, ILL., VU. A. 


Mass. ‘Greenville, S.C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last. Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |}. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U: 8S. P. O. 


a 


‘ — 
r 
| WINDING MACHENERY 
Expertéers to 
54 Foreign Countries 
| ee UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
| 
| 
| 
WN 
\S 
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‘Spartanburg, 6. 


No wonder that Spartanburg has such an enviable rep- 
utation for courtesy and friendliness. Never have we met 
with finer or friendlier people. Everyone has a smile and 
hearty welcome for visitors, and one leaves there with 
genuine reluctance. 


SPARTAN MILLS 


This is the largest of the several cotton, mills, and has 
the same happy, cheerful atmosphere that is so character- 
istic of Spartanburg. There are 85,000 spindles and 
2,554 looms. The product is sheetings and print cloth. 


SPARTAN CLINIC 


This pretty little brick building, modernly furnished 
and in charge of Mrs. H. V. Darnell, community nurse, is 
one of the greatest blessings ever given to mill people. 
Cuts, bruises, boils and other ailments are deftly treated 
by Mrs. Darnell, and she has the authority to call a doc- 
tor or surgeon when necessary. 


As we sat and watched her skillful hands apply dis- 
infectants and bandages, making sure that no one should 
have blood poisoning, we wondered if the people realize 
how fortunate they are. Left to themselves, the results 
would often be serious, if not fatal, to say nothing of the 
big doctor bills they would have to pay. 

Mr. and Mrs. Darnell, remembering that I was alone, 


called at the Gresham Hotel and carried me to a movie, 


—a courtesy that was truly appreciated. 
HoMEMAKERS CLUB 


This name is more appropriate than “Mothers Club,” 
because there are home makers who are mot mothers. 
There are around 60 members in this club, and they meet 
on Monday nights. Particular attention is given to Bible 
study, and they answer the roll call with memory verses. 
Mrs. Myrtle McPherson is president; Mrs. R. R. Lancas- 
ter, vice-president; Miss Pearl Ross, secretary, and Mrs. 
Harold Stone, assistant secretary. 


Once a month, they have some doctor to give a health 
lecture, often illustrated with movies. One meeting each 
month is devoted to etiquette, one to music, and one 
meeting is strictly social. 

They are deeply interested in the mill community, and 
report all sickness. to Mrs. Darnell. 
ful fairs every year, and their exhibits are surprising. 


Tue CoMMUNITY BUILDINGS 


Yes—there are two of them—one for boys and one for 
girls, and run on the order of a Y. M. or Y. W. C. A. 
Both buildings are all that heart could wish. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. G. Pirkle, a young couple full of pep, are in 
charge. 

In these buildings pent up energies are turned loose in 
safe and sane channels, and talents are happily recog- 
nized and directed. 

Miss Mell Bagwell is in charge of playgrounds and 
athletics. 


Edited Ethel Thomas— 


They have wonder-— 


“Aunt Becky.”’ 


Mrs. W. G. Pirkle has charge of domestic science for 
the young married women. 

Mr. Pirkle has charge of Boys’ Work, and the well 
equipped work shop is a busy place. It is large and 
roomy, has electric drive planes, lathes, saws and sand 
rollers, and lovely work is turned out, such as tables, 
floor lamps, smoking stands, book cases, etc. 

There’s a large gymnasium for basketball and other 
games, and a large display of silver cups won in various 


contests. 


There are other game rooms, too—one especially hoe 
checks—and they have real tournaments. One room 
contains equipment for the playing of ping pong, and 
there’s a shuffle board and cueroque table. 

Best or ALt—-THE KINDERGARTEN 


I did not want to leave this place at all. Just think of 
60 clean, happy, healthy kiddies in one big room, all 
mothered and loved by that wonderful Mrs. W. C. Wil-° 
sire And just think of the help this is to tired moth- 
ers! 

The cost is only 25c per month each, and a 5c box of 
crackers every Monday morning! The underweights. are 
fed milk and they respond rapidly, gaining in weight right 
along. The older, over weight and physically perfect are 
fed sweet crackers and apples instead of milk. 

They have a grand orchestra, and my! how they can 
sing! 

So Many INTERESTING THINGS 


I am indebted to Mrs. Darnell for a trip over the vil- : 
lage and through the community houses, and found so 
many things I’d like to write about if space would per- 


mit. 


But I must mention the beautiful brick “Green Street 
Baptist Church,” which would do credit to any city. Rev. 
Cobb, pastor. 

And that amazing family of Pyes, where there are 19 
children—all with one mother. 

And “Granny Brown,” who has lived here 35 years, 
raised a fine family—two of her sons becoming superin- 
tendents. 

Every overseer and second hand in Spartan Mills (22 
of them) get the Southern Textile Bulletin every week— 
and we consider they are entitled to all the space we’ve 
given to this lovely community. 


SAXON MILLsS.AND SURROUNDING District Has FINE 
SCHOOL 

The magnificent. new brick school building at this 
place, has 14 class rooms, seven grades, and is an ac- 
credited grammar school. There are over 400 pupils 
enrolled. The gymnasium is 50 by 110 feet, and has a 
grandstand. ‘The auditorium has a seating capacity of 
over 600, with a stage that will take care of 100, and 
the dressing rooms are convenient and “roomy.” The 
stage curtains are blue velvet with gold fringe. 

Dr. Marjorie Potwine, social director for Saxon Mills, 
designed this school building along ideal lines, and the 


4 
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result shows great thought and executive ability. She 
is school superintendent. 

A visit through this building and a look at work ac- 
complished by the pupils, proves that Miss Potwine has 
a congenial and efficient bunch of teachers. A large 
bound volume for each grade, shows wonderful work 
accomplished last year, and makes a grand exhibit. 

Night work has been discontinued at Saxon and many 
old employees have moved. away. But there are still 
more than enough left to run the ony line, and work is 
among them. 


SAXON A PRETTY VILLAGE 


Tennant street is a new and very attractive line of 
houses, where each homemaker tries to have the nicest, 
cleanest premises, and prettiest flowers. 

“Honeymoon Row” is the most interesting place of all. 
Pretty 3-room houses with cute breakfast nooks, were 
designed especially for newly-weds, and is an incentive to 
get away from in-laws, and start the matrimonial ven- 
ture in a safe and sane way. ae 

Miss Potwine, who is village superintendent, says 
“Honeymoon Row” is her hobby; and she feels sure that 
it has solved the problem for many couples. Truly those 
cute little houses are enough to tempt young people to 
marry just to get one! 


THOSE IN €:HARGE 


John A. Law is president and treasurer; C. M. Bissell, 


secretary; M. R. Macomson, superintendent, with J. A. 
Wofford, assistant superintendent; S. J. Bishop, overseer 
carding; H. F. Hill, overseer spinning; C. W. Bishop, 

overseer weaving; W. E. Lowe, overseer cloth room. | 
When J. A. (Boots) Wofford and I’ used to weave in 
old Union Cotton Mill, Union, S. C., he was:a tall skinny 
guy; now, since he’s become assistant superintendent he’s 
* about as broad as long, and has a very prominent “bay 
window.” Will somebody please tell us why superin- 
tendents all get fat? 
BEAUMONT MILLS 


If there is a cleaner, prettier mill than this, I’ve never 
seen it. Lavish use of white enamel paint, makes the 
inside shine everywhere, and the windows are cleaner 
than some I’ve seen in respectable homes. 

W. A. Black, the superintendent has been on the job 
over 20 years if I remember correctly, and his overseers 
have been with him from 10 to 19 years. 
| In Mr. Black’s office there are several silver loving 

cups won by the Beaumont Mill baseball team. It seems 
that those people always win in all they undertake. 

The most beautiful and perfect 80-square goods the 
writer has ever seen, is made at Beaumont, and weavers 
run 50 looms without the least trouble. 


The prettiest, softest and smoothest 3-harness drill 
we ve ever seen, is woven at Beaumont and weavers run 
64 looms and make less than 1 per cent seconds. 

Who shall we congratulate?) Not Mr. Black; alone, 
nor any other one party. It is the result of hearty co- 
operation between - superintendent, overseers and em- 
ployees, for they are all like one big family, and pull 
together in perfect harmony. 

One of the Beaumont Mills has been idle over two 
years, but there are still over 1,000 looms running. 

OVERSEERS 

L. C. Martin, is carder; J. W. Sanders, spinner; both 
have been with Mr. Black around 19 years, and were 
promoted from second hand years ago; H. G. Smith is 
weaver, and has the reputation of standing in the front 
ranks of efficiency; E. V. Howell, is overseer cloth room: 
C. T. Moss, master mechanic, and Brice Wilder, yard 
man. 
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the new fancy mill. 
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Drayton MILLS 

Around 17 or 18 years ago, we found a young section 
man in Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, who was using 
every minute in spare time to improve his knowledge of 
textiles. He went to night schools, was eager to secure 
textile papers and books, and we described him then in 
Mill News, as “one who would make his mark in the 
world.” Imagine then how pleased we were last week, to 


find him occupying the new and beautiful office at Dray- 


ton, as superintendent, a position that Smith Crowe has 
filled worthily for several years. 

Drayton Mill—the old one—is on. a gently doping 
knoll, with pretty surroundings. . Large trees, paved 
streets, evergreen hedges, and very neat and nicely paint- 
ed homes, make a pleasing picture. 

The new weave mill, back of the old is almost com- 
pletely hidden from view. It is back of the knoll, and the 
two mills are connected by an underground tunnel 
through which supplies go from the old mill to the new 
weave mill, 

The product is fancies—lawns, voiles, marquesette, 
and handkerchiefs. Truly enough handkerchiefs are 


made here to wipe every nose in the world! And such 
lovely handkerchiefs. 
The new weave mill is a “dream come true.” It sets 


due east and west with no windows in the South, and the 
light coming from the saw-tooth roof, from the North. 
This does away with sunglare. Besides a perfect elec- 
tric lighting system offers additional light, and it is next 
to impossible for the weaver to make a shadow on the 
cloth. 
THOSE IN CHARGE 

Smith Crowe, superintendent. He has my sincere 
thanks for courtesies extended. H. C. Byars, overseer 
carding; F. W. Waldrop, overseer spinning; J. H. Laur- 
ens, overseer weaving; C. M. Jervis, designer; D. L. 
Bennett, overseer cloth room; C. G. Seay, master me- 
chanic. 


Arcadia, S. C.—Arcadia Mills Co. 


This is another of the splendid mills for which Spartan- 
burg is noted, and here we found one of the nicest mill 
stores, carrying everything that a reasonable person could 
want,—even to ice cream, cold drinks and drugs. 

There are two mills—the new plant is a few hundred 
yards from the old, and across the railroad, where fancy 
goods are made. The company also owns a finishing 
plant at Fair Forest. Both mills run full day time. 

Miss Myrtle Smith is community nurse, and Arcadia 
people say that “she’s the best there is.” 


THOSE IN CHARGE 

N. B. West, secretary and assistant treasurer, is one 
of the most courteous and pleasant gentlemen that we 
met. W.S. Moore is general superintendent, and W. W. 
Veal, overseer of weaving and assistant superintendent 
for both mills. He looks as.young as he did 16 years ago. 
C. W. Parrott, is overseer carding and spinning, both 
mills. V.A. Bennett is assistant weaver in the old mill, 
and B. H. Bridgeman, assistant weaver in the new mill. 
B. B. Scruggs is overseer the cloth room in old mill, and 
E. M, Chumley is overseer cloth room and designing in 
R. E. West, master mechanic both 
mills. 


Conductor: “Pardon me, lady, did you drop your 
handkerchief in the car?”’ 

Lady: “Oh, I was never so embarrassed in my life. 
That wasn’t my handkerchief; that was my dress.”—The 
Inside Track. 
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Wanted 


Superintendent for mill located in the 
Carolinas: 40,000 spindles and _ 1,000 
looms running on broadcloth, colored 
goods and rayon. Must. be progressive, 
economical and not over 40 years of 
age. It will be a waste of time for 
anyone to apply for this position un- 
less they have a gilt-edge record and 
know how to get results with a low 
cost. References requested with ap- 
plication. Address “Progress,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WANT position. as overseer cloth 

reom. Age 35. Experienced on. cotton 
and rayon products. Can give satisfac- 
tion. Cloth Room, care Southern Tex- 
tile. Bulletin 


For Sale 
1 Ball Warper Single Head (Cocker 
Machine & Foundry Co. 1919) with 


thread guide, 42” wide, 510 Ends, 
Electric Stop Motion. 


(1919) 60°. wide, 370 Ends. 
14 Reels Alexander and Garsed (1919) 
50 Spindles. 


Automatic Band Machine (Easton 
& Burnham 1919). 


Standard Bale Press (Lydell).— 
CARTER MILLS 
Gastonia, N. C. 


— 


Entwistle Single Head Ball Warper. 


G 
For Sale 
Barber-Colman warp drawing 
machine. 114" 17s/2. to 22: yarn inclu- 
sive Purchased new in 1924 and oper- 
ated for only three years. Excellent 
operating condition. 
Drawing, care Southern.Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Address Warp. 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to. 


inch. 


Greater Profit Through Direct Selling 
An old established House, located in 


| New York, thoroughly familiar with 


the Cutting Up Trade, is in a position 
to sell your product direct. to the 
Manufacturing Cutters, which means 
a greater profit to you. Broadcloth 
and Print Cloths, a specialty, Plain 
and Fancy. Will style and merchan- 
dise your § line, Adequate financial 
backing. Nominal rate of commission. 
Address “Direct Selling,’’ care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Pay Roll Envelopes | 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


18 West Fourth St. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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| 34,000 Swedish Textile 


Workers Vote For Strike 


Stockholm, Sweden, Jan. 8.— 


‘ Thirty-four thousand men in Swedish 


textile mills today voted a general 
strike beginning January 12 as the 
Government’s efforts. to arbitrate a 
wage dispute ended in failure. 

The strike was declared as one 
group of employers demanded a 
forty per cent reduction in pay be- 
ginning January 12. 


Hosiery Output Lower 


Production of hosiery in Novem- 
ber, according to final figures issued 
by the Department of Commerce, 
totaled 4,342,921 dozen pairs, a 
sharp decline of 798,607 from the 
total of 5,131,528 dozen pairs pro- 
duced in the corresponding month of 
the previous year. 

Stocks of all classes declined from 
10,287,650 dozen to 9,929,104 dozen. 
Net shipments declined from _5,389,- 
607 dozen to 4,798,535 dozen. New 
orders declined from 4,999,886 dozen 
to 4,675,416. dozen. Cancellations 
declined from 180,502 dozen to 152,- 
866 dozen. Unfilled orders declined 
from 5,013,860 dozen to 3,261,047 
dozen. 


George Lanier Sees Steady 
Improvement 


West Point, Ga. — George H. 
Lanier, president of the West Point 
Manufacturing Company group of 
mills, this week, speaking of the tex- 
tile situation, stated that his opinion 
was that their slump had reached the 
bottom of the hill and the day is not 
far distant when his plants will be- 
gin to increase operations and in a 
few months be running full time 
again. 


Becky Ann's books 
Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Two Kinds 


bring you the news you read 
in your business paper... . 


Ay 
Tuis SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper ... It stands 
for honest, known, paid 
circulation; straightfor- 
ward business methods, 
and editorial standards 
that insure reader tinter- 
est ... These are the fac- 
tors that make a valu- 
able advertising medium. 


_ TWO KINDS of news go into a business paper. One kind 


is the news that you read in the editorial pages—news of 
new ideas, new practices and plans. 

The other is the news you need in the advertising pages 
—news that tells you what to buy to put those plans into 


effect, news that tells you where to buy it and whom to buy 
it from. 

TWO KINDS of men MAKE your business paper. One is 
the editor, interpreting to YOU the news of your business 
or industry. | : 

The other is the advertising representative, interpreting 
YOU and YOUR NEEDS to those in position to serve you. 
He studies as a group, readers of the paper he represents. 
Then he goes to the makers of merchandise and machinery, 
of supplies and equipment. He tells them what YOU want to 
know about the things THEY have to sell. He guides them 
in presenting the NEWS of their products or their services. 
He helps them to sell efficiently. He helps you to buy 
intelligently. He renders an important service to them and 
to you. | 

Tf you are a reader and a buyer, profit by the news in the 
advertising pages of your business paper. : 

If you are a reader with something to sell, profit by the 
service of the advertising representative. Let him show 
you how to reach a rich, responsive, SELECTED market for 


your product through the pages of the business press. 


- THIS PUBLICATION IS A MEMBER OF 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS,” INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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5-Cylinder Machine Especially Designed for 
Sizing Acetate Warps 


"NCREASED drying surface permits greater production at 
low drying temperature 
under 5 cylinders while in the process of slow drying ren- 
ders the warps. more pliable and retains full strength of the 
yarn . . . We believe this machine is another notable con- 
tribution to the development of the rayon industry in 
America. Our specialization in the manutacture of warp 
sizers exclusively has won us uncontested leadership in this 
held—a leadership so outstanding that at a conservative 
estimate, over five times as much rayon is sized on Johnsons 


Warps passing over and 


as on all. other rayon sizers in the world combined 
Write for folder and complete details. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


10 Ramapo Ave. 


JOSEPH BARNES “AROLINA SPEC! TY CO, 
New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte, N. 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED ELBR¢ INC. 
Manchester, England Shanghai, China 


Paterson, N. J. 


Continuous Automatic Extractor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly 
diameter compound lever weighted squeeze 
justable feed and doffer aprons, to which 
liquor saturated cotton or wool is continuously 
an. Automatic Feed and by: which the maximum 
of such contained liquid is squeezed from t} 
to waste or 

Why 


with ad- 


bleach or dve 


rolls, 


percentage 
i@ fibres and runs 
is recovered as the situation demands. 


not employ this modern: Extractor in vour dyvehouse? 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS C ORP. 


Graniteville. Mass. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drving Ma 
and Yarn Conditionine Machine 


chine: 


Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


mounted pair of 12” 


delivered 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
PREN TING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 


4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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